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Unitcii ^planters’ Association 

OF 

^oiUljmi JitDia 

(INCORPORATED). 

THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


First Day , Monday , August 25th, 1913. 

The Annual Meeting opened at Bangalore, in the Mayo Hall, at 
3 p.m., on 25th August, 1913. 


The following were present:— 
Chairman 
Vice-Chairmen 

Planting Member 
Scientific Officer 
Sdentffi Assistant for Mysore 
Scientific Assistant for Coorg 
Secretary 


...Mr. C. E. Abbott. 

/ Mr. E. A. Hughes. 

(Mr. E. L. Mahon. 

...The Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber. 
...Mr. R. D. Anstead, u.a. 

...Mr. G. N. Frattini. 

...Mr. L. G. Jonas. 

...Mr. Fletcher Norton. 


Delegates. 


Anatnalais ... 
jSsMmdin ... 
Central Traimuore 
Coorg 

Kano* Devon 
Mundakayam 

Nilgiris 

North Mysore 
Shemroys ... 

Sew* Afyscme 

South Trmmncnre 

We& Coast ... 


/Mr. G. L. Dung an. 

(Mr. C. R. T. Congreve. 
/ Mr. R. D. Lovett. 

(Mr. S. H. Dennis. 

/ Mr. R. P. Roissire. 

(Mr. J. S. Wilkie. 

|Mr. E. L. Mahon. 

(Mr. F. Macrae. 

...Mr. E. A. Hughes. 

(Mr. Ashton Hamond. 
(Mr. Edwin Vincent. 
/Mr. J. S. Nicolls. 

(Mr. A. S. Dandison. 
...Mr. T. Hunt. 

...Mr. Guv Turner. 

(Mr. W. L. Crawford. 

-[ Mr. M. J. Woodbridge. 
(Mr. C. Lake. 

...Mr. J. H. Parkinson. 
/Mr. H. Waiuhngton. 
(Mr. Campbell Hunt. 
„,Mr. W. E. Bownass, 
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Also present. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson 
„ J. G. Hamilton. 


Sir. Hugh Daly, K. C. S. I. 
Mr. Chadwick, I. C. S. 

Mr. Li nd. 

Mr. Scoule Nicholson. 

Dr Coleman. 

Mr. Nohi. Kirwan. 

Dr. Watson. 

Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher, 
Mr. War burton, 1. C. S. 

Mr. Cox, 1. C. S. 

Mr. Berrie. 

Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Playford. 

Mr. Harley. 

Mr. Cantley. 

Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Burnett (Parry & Co.) 
Mr. Fulcher. 

Mr. B. D. Darkin. 


| Ex-Chairmen. 

Visitors . 

Mr. W. E. Forbes. 
Mr. Birnik. 

Mr. Plowdkn. 

Dr. Sudborough. 
Mrs. An stead. 
Miss Sladden. 
Mrs. Lund. 

R. N. Mrs. Playford. 
Mrs. Mahon. 

Miss Adam. 

Mrs. Cantley. 

Mrs. C. Lake. 

Mrs. Abbott. 

Mrs. Nicolls. 

Mrs. Richardson. 
Mrs. Plowdkn. 
Mrs. Ha mo Ni). 

Miss Palmer. 

Mrs. Dandison. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Proceedings opened with Mr. Fletcher Norton, the Secretary 
of the Association, reading the Annual Report, and placing the state¬ 
ment of accounts on the table. The following is the Report:— 

There h£s been no addition to the list of District Planters’ 
Associations affiliated to the U. P. A. S. 1., but the Malabar Coast 
Planters’ Association has changed its name to West Coast Planters’ 
Association. 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Hamilton having resigned his appoint¬ 
ment as Planting Member on the Legislative Council of Fort St. 
George, an election was held, which resulted in the selection of 
Mr. E. F. Barber to represent the Planting community. 

Mr. John C. Sanderson, the Association’s Representative on the 
London Chamber of Commerce, after many years’ work for the 
Association, resigned, and the thanks of this Association were 
conveyed to him. Mr. G. Owen was asked to take his place, which he 
has kindly consented to do. 

Invitations to the Annual Meeting have been issued to the gentle¬ 
men interested in the various planting industries, many of which 
have been accepted. A small Exhibition has been started in the 
office which will, I hope, form the nucleus of a permanent Exhibition 
of the products grown in Southern India. It is hoped by this means 
not only to preserve a permanent record of the progress made in your 
various districts, but bring them into closer touch with one another. 
The success of this Exhibition depends on the continuous support 
given to it by yourselves, I trust that interest will not be wanting. .. 
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■ I very much regret to have to report that an attack of green bug 
has occurred in Mysore and Coorg during the past year, but the prompt 
manner in which the attack was met by the planting expert and Mr. 
Frattini, Scientific Assistant (Mysore), and the advice given by them, 
checked,-not only all tendency towards panic, but the pest itself. 
Though checked, it has not been exterminated, and it will depend 
upon yourselves by being ready with the necessary appliances in the 
shape of sprayers and insecticides to keep it down and prevent its 
spreading. Much valuable advice and information as to its treatment 
will be found in the pages of the Chronicle . 

The one point of importance during the past year has been the 
Labour question which has exercised the minds of the Labour 
Committee appointed at the last Annual Meeting to consider the 
feasibility .of a scheme that would be approved of by the various 
District Associations, but so divergent have been the opinions 
expressed, that it has been found quite impossible to produce a scheme 
that would be acceptable to all. It, therefore, remains for you, gentle¬ 
men, to effect a compromise amongst yourselves at this Meeting, 
to solve this question. Delay will only increase your difficulties. 
Grasp your nettle, here and now, and lei compromise amongst 
yourselves be the basis of your discussion. A bulletin, which, 1 trust, 
has been of some use to you, has been issued from the office focus¬ 
sing in a condensed form the troubles that other countries are going 
through over this same question, it is impossible to minimise the 
importance of this question, which is the most important that will 
arise at this Meeting. 

An International Rubber Exhibition is to be held in 1914, and 
your support is solicited, and you will have to decide if South India 
rubber is to be represented. 1 need not dilate on the value of adver¬ 
tising, and those who followed the descriptions of the New York Exhi¬ 
bition w ill have learned many lessons from it. 

A great deal of information lias been collected and forwarded to 
the Planting Member, who urged the importance of the Arsikere- 
Mangalore Railway on the Government, and you will be glad to hear 
that the prospects of constructing it in the near future are more hope¬ 
ful than they have been. 

Mr. L. G. Jonas, the Scientific Assistant for Coorg, arrived last 
November, and has taken up his work. The work of the Scientific 
Department has very largely developed during the past year. Its 
utility and necessity is daily being more appreciated by the Planting 
community, as evidenced by the ever-increasing request for advice 
and the numerous samples received for investigation. Only Rs. 54-6-0 
have been spent on the Nilgiri Experimental Hybridisation Plot this 
year. 

The Planters’ Benevolent Fund lias now a total investment in 
Government Securities of Rs. 15,500 held by the Mercantile 
Bank of India, Ltd., in safe custody, and the balance in the Bank 
is Rs. 1,005-10-7. A short report has been issued up to the 31st 
December, 1912, and a book containing a full report and subscriptions 
in detail from 1909 is ready for issue. Only two applications since the 
starting of the fund have been received, and Rs. 500 have been allotted. 
Your continued support and subscriptions to this very deserving fund 
is earnestly solicited. 
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The Kalisyndikat are undertaking manurial experiments in 
Mysore and Coorg. A sum of Rs, 3,000 has been received, and 
Rs. 1,603-11-2 have been spent, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,396-4-to at 
credit. 

The offices have been insured for Rs. 7,000, and the lease of the 
offices has been renewed for five years at the same rent as hitherto. 
You will be glad to hear that, in accordance with your instructions of 
last year, all correspondence has been filed and a methodical system 
introduced into the office, which greatly facilitates the business of 
reference, and that the records have been catalogued. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have appointed a small Committee to go into the 
question of weights and measures, and its report will be awaited 
with much interest. 

The Indian Tea Cess has been renewed for a further period of five 
years. The office published in the course of the year Bulletin No. 2 on 
the Labour question and Books of Proceedings. The sale of the latter 
was satisfactory. At the last Annual Meeting a loss of Rs. ISO was esti¬ 
mated. The actual was only Rs. 26-2-6. H all members would take 
the book no such loss need occur. In regard to the Planters' Chronicle 
which became the property of the Association from August, §912, the 
accounts are satisfactory, and show a profit of Rs. 2,510. The popu¬ 
larity and usefulness of this paper have been mainly due to the valu¬ 
able papers of the Planting Expert, who has not spared himself tn 
writing and publishing articles both attractive and interesting to the 
Planting community. Lately the paper has become more freely used 
by correspondents using the columns of the paper as a medium for 
asking for, giving and receiving information. I trust that it will stid 
be more largely used in the future, and that the interest newly 
awakened will not lapse. 


The accounts for the year have been laid on the table. They show 
a larger increase both in expenditure and in income than hitherto. A 
comparison of actuals with estimates shows the following totals 

Estimate. Actual* 

Income ... ... Rs. 15,904 11 7 Rs. 19,016 9 0 

Expenditure ... „ 13,569 7 © „ 14,765 10 0 

It must be noted, however, that the income comprises Rs. 1,595 sub¬ 
scription for 191 M2, besides a sum of Rs. 872-6-4, a fifth dividend from 
Messrs, Arbuthnot & Co.’s insolvent estate. The above two Items 
cannot be reckoned as a part of the ordinary receipts for the year 
1912-13. On the expenditure side Rs. 918-5-5, shown as a bad debt, Is 
the amount lent from the Reserve Fund in 1911-12 for the Laboratory 
upkeep. This sum was to have been repaid as subscriptions were 
received for the Laboratory Upkeep Fund, but as the funds of the 
Association are now amalgamated, the debt has been taken over by 
the Association and discharged. Also Rs. 725-6-0 have been charged 
as depreciation at 25 per cent., but the Finance Committee has resolv¬ 
ed that no depreciation shall be written off for a year, after which It 
shall be fixed at 10 per cent. 

In conclusion, I beg to tender my resignation as your Secretary. 
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THE CHAIRMAN'S ADDRESS. 

Mr. C. E. Abbott, the Chairman of the Association during the 
pa st year, delivered the following address 

Gentlemen, —You have heard the Secretary’s Report read. The 
accounts are in your hands, and I hope that you will consider that they 
are quite satisfactory, and show that our finances are again upon a 
sound basis. During the year the Finance Committee has received 
accounts every month from the Secretary, in a form which enabled us 
to see how things were going. These appear to have been rendered 
without putting any undue strain upon the staff. 

South Indian Planters’ Benevolent Fund. 

This continues to make progress, though it is not as well supported 
as it ought to be. A full report has been prepared by the Secretary. 
There have only been two applications for help during the year, in 
both of which the Committee has given assistance. I would like you 
all to impress upon the members of the Associations you represent 
the advisability of subscribing. Mr. Richardson and those who 
assisted him to start the Fund are working planters who understand 
what is wanted, what might be wanted by any one, be he a planter, a 
Government official, or any European living in India. We have all 
known cases where a man has been told by his Doctor that he ought 
to go Home for a time or send his wife or child Home ; and has had 
to borrow money at heavy interest, or perhaps had to disregard the 
advice. Or a man may find himself out of a billet at very short notice, 
and there are other hard cases where a subscriber can look to the 
Fund for assistance without feeling that he is in any way asking for 
charity. Those of you have read the Report of the Ceylon Benevolent 
Fund wall see what a good w ork it is doing. That Fund has been in 
existence for many years, and has been liberally supported by proprie¬ 
tors and firms interested in planting. We cannot hope to rival it for a 
long time and pay regular pensions to relatives left badly off. But 
there are instances where a temporary allowance or a loan or a 
grant of a few hundred rupees would smooth over a rough bit of road. 
And to that extent our Fund can help. 1 would just add that in the 
two cases in which help has been given, the beneficiaries had not 
been subscribers. But now' that the Fund has been in existence for 
five years, such cases should be very rarely entertained. 

Tiie “ Planters’ Chronicle.” 

The Chronicle has done well, and the financial result is very 
creditable to the Editor and Manager, w r ho was not only new' to the 
Work, but had to clear off advertising contracts which had been paid 
for several months in advance, and from which we got no benefit. I 
am glad he has been able to add something to his income as well as 
ours. There is no reason why the profit should not be greater in 
future. Mr. Anstead has been a regular contributor and has continued 
to make the paper a mine of information on all scientific subjects 
connected wdtn planting. His Assistant, Mr. Frattini, has also to be 
congratulated on making a very promising beginning. The increase 
in outside correspondence, which nas been so noticeable lately in the 
psqper, is a very favourable sign of the interest that has been taken 
ua it 



Railways and Roads. 


1 will not say much about the Arsikere-Mangalore Railway. The 
matter has been in the able hands of our Planting Member. I went 
to Ootacamund in May, and with Mr. Barber and Mr. Bell, the Con¬ 
sulting Engineer for Railway Construction with the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment, had an interview with His Excellency Lord Pentland. The 
Madras Government and the Local authorities in South Canara are 
anxious to have the part of the line in British territory constructed 
His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore and his advisers are willing 
to build their part So we think that there is at last a prospect of 
this much-needed Railway coming into existence. Five years ago, 
when T was Chairman, 1 remarked that we knew there were officers 
high up in Railway affairs who were in favour of this line, and, that 
though they had been temporarily silenced by those above them, 
when they came to be heads of the department, their views would 
prevail. Let us hope that that time has come. 

The only other remark 1 need make in this connection concerns 
the amount of mystery that has surrounded the terms of the contract 
which the Secretary of State made with the South Indian Railway. 
The Company was perfectly right to secure the best terms it could get. 
But the Government of India own 14-15ths of the shares presumably 
in the interests of the country, so it is odd they should have sanction¬ 
ed a contract they appear ashamed to publish, and which has enabled 
the Company to hold up any railway construction that did not suit its 
book for several years past. 

The delegates concerned will, no doubt, give us information as to 
what has been done about the Ahtoor Ghaut Road and the Theni 
Bridge. The latter piece of work has been before this Association 
certainly ever since I first attended these Meetings eight years ago, 
and the delay in its completion is a blot on the administration. 

, The Scientific Departments. 

Mr. Anstead has had to do a great deal of travelling in addition to 
his work at headquarters, and has also had to deal with a serious 
outbreak of green bug. He will read you his own Report. But in 
spite of all his occupations, he has, as always, been ready to go outside 
his own work to help me when I have asked him to, and I have to 
heartily thank him. All the districts have expressed their anxiety to 
retain his services, and I hope we shall do so. 

Products. 

Our principal products have had their ups and downs, but, on the 
whole, we have clone fairly well. The lower price of rubber which has 
recently prevailed is, according to the best authorities, only temporary, 
and can be remedied by more careful standardisation. It is also pro¬ 
posed to establish a factory for the manufacture of every article 
required by users from cultivated rubber. The recent fall in the 
price of coffee appears attributable more to political causes arising 
from a dispute between Brazil and the United States than to anything 
else. Coffee planters have long ago learned to regard with reasonable 
suspicion the estimates of Brazil crops circulated at this time of year. 

We have had to contend with an outbreak of green bug in Mysore 
and Coorg, which was probably introduced from the low country and 
favoured by the long drought during the first half of the year. This 
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was promptly taken in hand under the supervision of our Scientific 
Officer and his Assistants, aided by the Mysore Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, and we have to thank Dr. Coleman and his Assistants for all 
they have done to help us. 1 hope that the monsoon has removed the 
last traces of this pest. 


British Duty on Tea. 

The attempt to get the British Customs duty on tea reduced failed, 
and it is a question if a reduction would do us much good, or if it 
tfould allow the market to be flooded by a quantity of cheap China tea. 
The remarkable feature of the debate in the House of Commons was 
Mr. Lloyd George’s attack on tea drinking, which, he declared, had 
been responsible for the increase of tuberculosis throughout the 
country. The statement may have benefited his supporters who own 
the “ the Cocoa Press ” and improved the value of any Brewery 
shares in which the Party funds are invested. But it must have come 
as a shock to many of his followers who have been brought up in the 
belief that tea drinking is not only a sure road to health but a means of 
grace. However, the statement has done us no harm, for the British 
public has responded w ith alacrity to the discovery of a new r vice, the 
demand for tea has largely increased, and the market is higher than it 
was before the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke. We have to thank 
the Madras papers for regularly publishing telegrams giving us the 
latest London quotations for tea and rubber. 

Labour. 

Our labour troubles continue, and it is a poor consolation to us to 
learn from the very interesting bulletins compiled by our Secretary 
that the trouble is universal throughout the East. We had instances 
given us at our last Meeting of the malpractices of the Ceylon recruiters 
who had been inducing coolies on some Shevaroy estates to desert. It 
was finally explained that this w as merely another of the cases with 
which we are so familiar, of a high-principled gentleman from Ceylon 
being led astray by his wicked Indian subordinate. The Times of 
Ceylon considered that the recruiter was a real smart man, and that 
the Shevaroy planters were merely advertising their incapacity to 
take care of themselves by complaining. The Ceylon Commissioner, 
whom we are glad to welcome here, has taken a different view 
of these matters, and has shown his anxiety to promote fair plav. 
Ceylon is close at hand, and the Colombo papers are always ready 
for a fight, but if it w'ere not for the competition of the Straits 
for coolies, Indian and Ceylon planters would have little cause to 
quarrel. Tea is still the staple product in Ceylon, and neither there 
nor in India can planters afford to go on piling up advances and 
raising the rates of pay indefinitely. The Straits planter, with the 
assistance of his Government, is able to land his coolies on the estate 
free of debt, to pay them better wages than those received by a farm 
labourer in Europe, and to give them various privileges which the 
farm labourer does not enjoy. This seems to defy competition, but 
we are not going to give in without a struggle. There are signs that 
the Straits planter is not altogether happy, and that the shareholder is 
wishing for retrenchment. 

Mr. Aylmer Martin placed his great experience at our disposal, 
to prove to the Indian coolie that he is at least as w'ell off in his own 
country as he would be if he emigrated. He has followed that line 
himself, and though he is recruiting in districts, where he is in direct 



competition with the Straits, he is successful in getting all the coolies 
he wants, at reasonable rates of pay. The attempts that have been made 
to induce the Government to discourage emigration have so far met 
with no success, though most Indian landowners would like to see it 
checked, and though all the great departments that employ labour are 
finding their workmen’s bills constantly increasing. VVill the Govern¬ 
ment do anything ? I very much doubt it. The Government have 
never interfered with emigration, except where there was clear evi¬ 
dence of ill-treatment. What we can reasonably ask is that coolies 
shall not be encouraged to emigrate, and discouraged from coming to 
work for us; that Railways which really belong to the Government 
shall not grant special facilities for coolies going abroad, which are 
denied to us : that it shall not be in the power of Colombo papers to 
say that the Madras Government have ordered their officials to assist 
Ceylon recruiters in every possible way. 

The way in which the Government assist over-sea recruiters while 
throwing obstacles in the way of recruiters for Indian districts is one I 
have alluded to before both here and in Council. I see that the same 
complaint is being made up North, for in a recent issue of Capital , 
speaking of the tendency of the Indian to emigrate to countries where 
he is not wanted and the shortness of labour in Planting Districts, 
that paper, remarks “ Let them read the Report of Dr. Banks, 
Protector of Emigrants, Calcutta, for 1912, and they will see how 
Government officials deliberately encourage coolie emigration to the 
West Indies, etc., whereas they put every obstacle in* the way of 
coolies going to Assam.” 

We ought to endeavour to eliminate inter-district competition 
among ourselves. If it were possible to come to some agreement 
about rates of pay it would be a great step. But we must all recognise 
the difficulties in the way when conditions vary so much as they do 
with us. Last year you appointed a Committee to consider the propo¬ 
sal to have all coolies registered, to collect the opinions of the District 
Association^, to harmonise them, if necessary, and to circulate a 
working scheme before this Meeting with the idea of improving the 
labour situation. The Committee’s Report will be read to you. 
It was found impossible to harmonise the views of the different 
Associations. They varied from unqualified approval to unqualified 
repudiation. Thus two coolie registration schemes, which have cost 
their authors a great deal of time, and been fully considered by all con¬ 
cerned, have fallen to the ground. But, although the principal object 
for which the Committee was appointed has failed, the year has not 
been wasted. A great deal of information has been collected, and the 
Committee has prepared a Report making certain suggestions which 
you can discuss. There are also two proposals independently pre¬ 
pared by Mr, Nicolls and Mr. Waddington for the registration of 
maistries. These have, I believe, the support of the Nilgiri and the 
West Coast Associations, and others have expressed their approval of 
the idea. Anything that makes for inter-district working ought to be 
welcomed, and I hope good will result from the discussion. As I have 
said before in another connection, what we want in these cases is 
criticism. Even destructive criticism, which may cause annoyance to 
men, who have taken a great deal of trouble m working out these 
schemes, is better than a polite acquiescence, which leads after months 
ai more hard work to the discovery that the bulk of the community 
wiM hawe nothing to do with them, and only wants to be left alone. 
To many of m the Labour question appears nearly alVimportant. I m 



some districts things may be said to be approaching a crisis. Rates 
of pay have been raised, and still coolies are short. Maistries, on 
whom we have depended lor years, have either failed us, or have come 
in with less than half their gangs. We must, either as an Association 
or as individuals, find a remedy, 

There is always a temptation to ask for Government assistance, 
or even for legislation. I am convinced that this is a matter in which 
we had better help ourselves, and that Government interference 
would be only in the direction of placing restrictions on any hold we 
have over our labour now. We may leave Ceylon out of the argu¬ 
ment. Planters are a power in that island, and no Indian nor Straits 
planter expects to hear of a Magistrate giving an unindebted coolie 
three months* rigorous imprisonment for not coming regularly to 
work, as is done in Ceylon. But a friend of mine who was planting 
for some years in the Straits has been good enough to write fully in 
reply to certain questions I asked him. He admits that the Govern¬ 
ment do assist planters in recruiting, but they exact very onerous 
conditions in return. He writes;— 

“ We have not to pay a coolie when he is not working,.but against 
this we must, if a coolie is ill, send him to hospital, where he 
is medically treated and fed at the estate’s expense. Every 
estate is compelled to have either a hospital or its own or to 
join witlj neighbouring estates and have a Central Hospital. A 
European Doctor must visit the hospital at least twice a week 
and run the hospital. All this is borne by the estate. Under 
this heading I should like to point out that the health of each 
and every estate is of the greatest concern to the Government. 
Estates are visited periodically by the Principal Medical 
Officer, the State Surgeon, the District Surgeon, the Control¬ 
ler of Labour and his Assistants. One is never free of them. 
They inspect the coolie lines and inspect your books and 
make themselves generally objectionable. Should the death- 
rate on an estate exceed 7 per cent, for a half year, a tribe of 
the above officials comes down on one. The first thing they 
do is to stop you recruiting new coolies from India. More 
than that, probably you are ordered to feed all coolies at estate 
expense, to have your owii hospital, and to drain your swamps. 
As a net result, you are lucky if you escape the ‘ sack * from 
your employers.” 

Again he writes:—“One thing more. Remember that the largest 
employer of Indian labour in the Federated Malay States is the 
Government itself. It is going to recruit all the Indian labour it can 
for its own use. It can afford to carry out every whim we can 
suggest about better treatment of Indians and what is more, make 
estates do the same.” 

Those ate not the views of an unsuccessful man, but of one who 
did very well there. The great advantage the Straits have over us is 
that when the coolie has gone there he has to stay. He is landed free 
Of debt, he is at liberty to leave on a month’s notice, and has only to 
save a comparatively few dollars to return home. So are other exiles 
in other countries, but they don’t; and the coolie does not. In our 
districts things are very different. A coolie has only to take his 
week% expense money on a Saturday and be home in his village 
before we nave missed him, and in that way alone we or our Maistries 
2 
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lose tens of thousands of rupees every year. What we want is an 
agency in our recruiting districts that will know where to look for such 
coolies, an agency which will be responsible that money sent to 
Maistries is spent on advancing coolies, not on buying cattle and land, 
and that when coolies are advanced will see they start for the estate 
they have contracted to work on. 

As I have said, one of our districts has had a Labour Agency 
working successfully for years. We ought to discuss the possibility of 
establishing such an agency under the IJ. P. A. S. 1. I believe that we 
ought to move in that direction. It may not be possible to establish 
a single agency ; but we ought to all act together. The great major¬ 
ity of us are going on year after year losing money, some of us afraid 
to advance largely under existing conditions, some advancing reckless¬ 
ly, nearly all of us short of coolies. It is full time that this condition 
of things was altered. 

We have a great deal of business to get through, and I will 
not detain you any longer from it, except to thank all tne Councillors 
for the willing help they have given to the Executive during the year, 
and to my colleagues, the Planting Member and the Vice-Chairman, 
for their counsel and assistance. Mr. Anstead, I have thanked already. 
Our Secretary was new to the work, but he took it in hand with 
energy, and has justified your selection. 

THE PLANTING MEMBERS 9 WORK. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber, the Planting Member of the 
Madras Legislative Council, then gave an account of his work as the 
representative of the Planting community with the Government of 
Madras. He said 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— As this is the first Meeting 
since my election, I would express my hearty thanks to you for the 
honour you have done me. I can only say, as 1 said last year, that I 
hope my ability to forward your interests may be equal to my oopor- 
tunity. 

Labour. 

Since last January, I think, never a week hardly, even a day, has 
passed, but I have heard somethfng on the question of labour, and I 
believe that our difficulty in procuring labour increases quicker than 
our need for it. You will remember that I have had no instructions from 
you as to what line I should take on this question ; in fact, the Asso¬ 
ciation has not formulated any policy. I hope that this will be reme¬ 
died, and that at this Meeting some suggestion will be made and 
adopted, which will show your determination to tackle this problem 
seriously. I must say at once that the more I hear of the matter, the 
more convinced I have become that we must work Obt our own 
salvation. It is all very well to talk of the restriction of recruiting, 
and I think it is a good thing to do. We live in the midst Of labour 
and complain that we cannot get labour, that our competitors across 
the water get the better of us, and thereby show our weakness to 
the world. Surely, if we are aware of this weakness we can fwll 
ourselves together, and organise. I am hopeful that we can do so, 
and lieel certain that, with a good will, some trouble and expense, we 
can hold our labour for our own needs against anyone. I think it is 
doubtful if emigration could be restricted by legislation, but I da not 
tlunk it is at all doubtful that things will have to become much wars© 
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with its and cultivators of this Presidency in general, before the 
Government of Madras considered legislation of this nature with a 
light heart. 1 do think that the Government could and should help 
US in the matter of labour. They should see both in the case of 
controlled and uncontrolled emigration, that our competitors have 
no advantage that we have not got, and they should be swift to check 
any abuses In recruiting, whether for emigration or for work, in this 
country. There are abuses—this is generally admitted, and some few 
cases have been brought to light. 1 would ask you, gentlemen, with 
the help of your Associations to bring to notice any abuses you may 
know of. Hearsay alone is no good ; we want good, hard, well proven 
facts. It has been said that, if the present system of recruiting has the 
abuses that are alleged, it would fall to pieces of itself. 1 do not think 
that this is necessarily so. Look at the sums paid for a recruited 
coolie, consider the class of man that is likely to be attracted by 
these fees, and then consider the class that is recruited. The recruiter 
has some education and the wage he gets must make him, to some 
extent, unscrupulous, while the coolie is, as a rule, illiterate and a 
child in his hands. It will be understood that I am speaking of 
professional recruiting and where high prices are paid, even up to 
Rs. 150 a head, I am told, for so much human flesh and blood, it would 
be unnatural if there were no abuses. Another thing that may keep a 
rotten system going is that it is playing into the hands of kanganies 
and maistries. It is not difficult for them to see the advantages of 
selling the services of themselves and their coolies to the highest 
bidder, or even, in the case of dishonest men, of selling their services 
to two parties. Surely, some proofs can be forthcoming that this is 
done, not only by maistries, but by coolies also. 

It may interest you gentlemen, to know what the drain by emi¬ 
gration is. By the favour oi the Chief Secretary, I have been given 
the emigration figures, and I find that during the decade ending 1912, 
3,477,676 people have emigrated to Ceylon, Burma and the Straits, 
and that 2,725,670 emigrants have returned. This gives an average 
loss to these three countries of about 75,000 per annum, but, as you 
all know, emigration has increased considerably oi late. In 1903 the 
loss was 21,395; in 1908,85,703; and in 1912, 90,217. The population 
of the Madras Presidency is about 42 millions, and the average increase 
of population is, roughly speaking, 300,000 a year. You will see, then, 
that the loss has averaged 20 per cent, of the increase in the whole 
population for the past ten years. What the percentage on the increase 
of population of those classes which are recruited for work on estates 
may be,—I have not been able to find out—something enormous. 

1 would make these suggestions for your consideration(1). 
The abolition of the professional recruiter. (2). The establishment 
of a Labour Commission. (3). The consideration of the question of 
advance or premium paid to secure a coolie's services. I do not think 
that these of themselves, if given effect to would check this drain to the 
extent tfcat we would wish, but they might tend to check it, or at any 
rate h^lp us towards making work in this country more attractive to 
the labourer than work abroad. 

Cinchona. 

During the year, the question of cinchona planting has come up, and 
it is an open secret—if indeed it is a secret at all—that a proposal has 
beettmade that the Government should plant cinchona on the Anna- 
ntalais. It has been our consistent policy to oppose any planting by 



ttie Government, arid l can see no reason now why tote should charig<* 
that policy. 1 think I am right in saying thaft ‘predecess^s wfid 
have taken up the matter at all have all urg;e# ths Government to 
encourage planters to plant cinchona. I think that the men wha 
urged this have been justified by events and have proved themselves 
more far-seeing than the Government. The position, now that the 
combine is through, is not yet quite clear, but it seems certaifi that if 
the Government wish to buy bark in Amsterdam now, they will have to 
pay the Dutchman’s minimum, a minimum they have always refused to 
their own planters, i t also seems certain that those of uS who still have 
cinchona will have no market to sell in. Under these circumstances*, 
it is satisfactory to know that the Government have stocks that will, 
as far as can be seen, outlast the term of the present combine, and it 
is also satisfactory that 1 have an assurance that the Government will 
purchase what bark we can supply up to 300,000 lbs, of 4 per Cent, 
bark per annum, but I do not know what price will be fixed, 1 have 
been asked, and shall be glad if 1 can be told at this Meeting, what 
bark can be supplied by planters for the next five years. I do not 
think it can be denied that an assured supply of quinine at a reason¬ 
able price is of importance to the country. The fact that the Govern- 
ment feel bound to purchase bark as cheaply as possible for the bene¬ 
fit of the people has been the bar to their fixing a minimum price 
for our unit, ft is obvious that if they do start planting for them¬ 
selves, on a larger scale, they fix a minimum unit, and that minimum 
will be their cost of production, it should beea&y for us to pFove 
that we can produce cheaper than they can, and I would suggest a 
minimum unit and Government control of any further acreage to be 
planted. They can estimate their requirements ten to fifteen years 
ahead, and it would be absurd to expect them to agree to pay a 
minimum unit price for more bark than they require. 

The Scientific Department. 

I have been asked to find out the wishes of the various Associa¬ 
tions, not qnly regarding the continuation of the Department, but also 
for the retention of the present Scientific Officer’s services. If we are 
desirous of keeping the appointment on, I understand the matter has 
to be referred to the Secretary of State and the Government of 
Madras, in order that they may help us, would like us to make our 
case for a permanent department as strong as possible, I am of 
opinion, if we keep the Department on, that we should ask to* have it 
put on a broader basis. It is hard to expect one man to work unaided 
over so large an area and to give us all the results we want. Mr. 
Anstead tells us that a Mycologist is really a necessity to deal with 
our worst diseases, and I would suggest that we ask tiot Only for a 
Mycologist, but also that the salary and prospects of the existing office 
be made such that will not only attract, but keep a fit st-Class man 
We do not want a billet like this to be looked upon a stepping 
stone to other things, and we do want continuity. The value of our 
exports from the Presidency alone amount to some Rs. 240 lakhs, so 
the Government contribution of Rs. 5,5C0 cannot be denied 
adequate, and it hardly affects the total of the amount estirri&ted in 
the budget for agriculture. 

The Arsikkre-Mangalop.e Railway. 

This is more or less a local matter; but it is one that has been 
before this Association for many years. The South Mysore Planter!; 
Association brought ,up the question again early in April, and since 



theft 1 have sent through the Secretary to the Associations concerned 
aWthe information f could gather. The position is satisfactory, but 
there will still be some further delay before a start is made. It is now 
more than twelve years since the last Report and estimates were 
made, and now a new estimate and a new traffic estimate are con¬ 
sidered necessary. The scheme has the approval of the Madras 
Government, and I understand that it has been sent to the Railway 
Hoard for sanction. I also understand that there will be no difficulty 
in finding tfib money as soon as sanction has been given. Our 
thanks are due to the South Canara District Hoard for the prompt 
manner in which it imposed a Railway Cess. It was done within a 
fti>rtnight from the date on which the suggestion was made to the 
President, Mr. Couchman. The Engineer-in-Chief for Railway 
Construction with the Mysore Government has been kind in placing 
information at our disposal. 

The European Defence Association. 

This is hardly a part of the Planting Member’s work, but had it not 
been for a visit to Madras to attend a Council Meeting, 1 should not 
have come into touch with the Association, nor have attended the 
Meeting which inaugurated the Madras Branch, The Association 
started as long ago as 1884; 1 am told its inception was in Madras. 
That and the cause for which it was started that it achieved its imme¬ 
diate object and lapsed into comparative obscurity, t hat it is being 
revived and supported throughout India is, perhaps, a sign of the times. 
It is the only European }x>litical organisation in India at a time when 
other political organisations are active ; tor this reason it is worthy of 
support, and if you require other credentials, I must refer you to its 
literature and to the names of those gentlemen who are on its 
Council in Calcutta, and control its work. 

THE SCIENTIFIC OFFICER’S REPORT. 

Mr. R. D. AnsTEAD, the Scientific Officer, read the following Report 
of the work done by the Scientific Department of the Association 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— I have the honour to present 
to you my Fourth Annual Report as Planting Expert and Scientific 
Officer to the U. P. A. S. I. 'Phis Report takes the usual form beign 
i summary of the work clone by the Scientific Department during the 
year under review ; detailed discussion of pests, diseases, manures, etc., 
are left to be dealt w ith under their separate headings on the agenda 
paper of the Annual Meeting. At the special request of the Chairman, 
noweVer, an appendix has been added, showing in tabular form the 
annual increase of the work of the Department. 

Offic e and Correspondence. 

My office staff throughout the year has consisted of one w riter and 
one peon, and the upkeep of this staff w as met, as in former years, by 
a contribution from the Government of Madras. During the year, the 
Library has been arranged and catalogued. The U. P. A. S. I. has 
accumulated many valuable records in the form of Government Publi¬ 
cations, Agricultural Bulletins, Scientific Periodicals, etc., but formerly 
these were in such a state of confusion that it was difficult to refer to 
themj 'Though much remains to be done to make the Library a useful 
working one, publications can now be found w ith little trouble and in 
treasonably short time. A card index of agricultural subjects has been 
begun, and it is hoped some day to make this complete, as it is felt 
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that it would be a valuable asset in an office which is becoming more 
and more a Bureau of general agricultural information, and being 
widely used by planters as such. 

Office work annually increases, as is only natural, when it is remem¬ 
bered that the Department has only taken four years to grow from 
nothing to its present dimensions, which, though, no doubt,, modest, 
takes up a considerable amount of time in organisation and correspon¬ 
dence. We now have an office which is a Bureau of information; a 
weekly official organ, ^Planters' Chronicle, a chemical Laboratory, and 
two Assistants with headquarters in the districts of Mysore and Coorg, 
respectively, with rapidly growing local Department^ all being con¬ 
trolled from Bangalore. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
to find that the correspondence which has passed through my hands 
during the past year has increased by 20 per cent ; 797 letters have 
been received and 818 written during the twelve months under review, 
and these have all received my personal attention. While I consider 
this is a valuable, and under the existing conditions, a necessary part 
of the work of the Scientific Department, it should be noted that it 
absorbs a great deal of time which might be devoted to scientific work, 
and renders anything in the nature of research work practically im¬ 
possible. 

Publications. 

1 have contributed regularly to the pages of the Planters * Chronicle , 
which continues to be issued as a weekly publication, and 1 have 
written fifteen papers for it, as well as many notes and miscellaneous 
items A special section dealing with the work of the Scientific 
Department and agricultural matters of general interest has been 
maintained weekly throughout the year. At the last Annual Meeting 
a Resolution was passed asking the Department to endeavour to 
publish bulletins, but it has been found impossible to do so partly for 
want of time, and largely for want of material of sufficient importance 
to warrant a special publication like a bulletin. Until the scientific 
staff is increased, and more experimental work in the field is done, 
the publication of bulletins in addition to the Chronicle appears to be 
out of the question. 

Herbarium and Collections 

Little work has been done on these during the year for want of 
time, but a few sheets of interest have been added to the Herbarium 
and a few insects have been collected and sent to the Government 
Entomologist at Coimbatore There is a proposal to establish a 
museum of products, pests and diseases, etc., of interest to the planters 
of Southern India, and while I feel sure that this is a step in tne right 
direction, and 1 shall be glad to give all the help in my power, I reel 
that it is impossible for me to undertake any more work than is being 
done at present. Volunteers to do museum work are needed, ana 
will be heartily welcomed. 

Tours. 

During February and March of this year I made a somewhat lengthy 
tour in the Pulneys and High Range, both new districts to me and 
visited for the first time. 1 have also visited the following places 
and districts during the year under review for short periods for special 
reasons-Madras, Chickmaglur, Coorg (twice), South Mysore, Coim¬ 
batore have necessitated my being absent from headquarters im 
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seventy-four days during the year and travelling a distance of 2,914 
miles by rail and 1,148 miles by road. Again, during the period under 
review I have toured less than during the first two years 1 joined 
the Department, and so have been ai>le to devote more time to 
laboratory work, and this is, 1 think, as it should be. I have now 
visited all the districts under the U. P. A. S. I., and am familiar with 
their varying conditions, and little more can be done than has already 
been done by visiting estates. 

Scientific Assistants. 

Mr. G. N. Frattini, the Scientific Assistant for Mysore, has com¬ 
pleted his first year’s work in the country. His headquarters have 
been established at Goorghully. in South Mysore, and he has completed 
an extended tour of the whole district to make himself familiar with the 
conditions. 

His presence has quickly made itself felt as he has been able to 
begin a number of manorial experiments with coffee under the Kalisyn- 
dicate scheme, to carry out experiments to investigate the influence 
that bees and other insects may have on the fertilisation of coffee and 
its quality in co-operation with the Government Entomologist, and to 
begin the study of black rot and other coffee diseases. That his value 
is fully realised by the Mysore Planters’ Associations is shown by the 
fact that they have decided to provide him with a small laboratory, 
the apparatus for which has arrived in the country. This fact is, I 
think, quite sufficient to show that an excellent year’s work has been 
done, 

Mr. Jonas, the Scientific Assistant for Coorg. arrived in Bangalore 
on the 80th October, and after spending a few days at headquarters, 
he went to Coorg and began work. His headquarters have been 
established at Rock Hill, near Sidapur. It is as yet too early in his 
career to enable me to give any definite report upon his work and 
value to the Coorg planters. 1 understand that Mundakayam is 
considering the appointment of a Scientific Assistant to study rubber, 
and I trust that the appointment will be made at an early date, and 
the Assistant added to the staff of the Scientific Department of the 
U. P. A. S. I. 

Experimental Work. 

In 1910-12 an attempt was made to arrange for the carrying out of 
experiments in each district. Local Committees were appointed and 
consulted, and a number of experiments were decided upon, and 
a list of these was given in my Annual Report for 1911. Since then, 
however, practically nothing has been heard of the majority of them, 
and I believe that few were even started. It appears, therefore, that 
it is not possible to get the planters themselves to carry out experi¬ 
ments, and only when Assistants are appointed, will any such work be 
done, 

A few experiments have been carried out during the year, chiefly 
in Mysore and Coorg, where the Scientific Assistants have been able 
to supervise them. The most important have been the following 

(I) Manurial experiments with coffee .—The offer of the Kalisyndi- 
cate of the U. P. A. S, I was accepted at the last Annual Meeting, and 
In Mysore experiments have been begun. In Coorg plots have been 
a^d rqarked oqt, arid rqaqures will be applied after the 



South-West Monsoon is over. Experiments have also been carded 
out on one estate over a period of three ye&rs with a manorial 
system based on a chemical analysis of the soil and the past history of 
the estate. The results have been published in the Chronicle, and the 
yield of coffee has been doubled during the short period of experiment. 

(2) The conservation in pits of composts of fulp and line sweep¬ 
ings, etc — In accordance with a Resolution passed at the last Annual 
Meeting, this work has been continued on three estates in Mysore and 
Coorg. The analyses of one compost have already been published in 
the Chronicle , and the other two will be ready for study at the end of 
the year. 

(3) The effect of fertilisers on the latex yield of ceara-rubber .— 
Expriments, first on a small scale and then repeated on a somewhat 
larger area, indicate that the application of £ lb. of nitrate of $oda per 
tree to ceara before tapping materially increases the latex yield, while 
saltpetre appears to have a still better effect This work will be 
continued and other soluble fertilisers experimented with. 

(4) Bees and the fertilisation of coffee .—In co-operation with the 
Government Entomologist, a series of experinients were conducted 
during the blossom season of this year in Coorg, Mysore and the 
Shevaroys. designed to study this important subject No results will 
be available until the crop on the trees experimented with is ripe. 
In connection with this work the Government Entomologist visited the 
districts named above. 

(5) Hybridisation of coffee — This work is being continued in 
Coorg and Mysore on special estates. The Niigiri Experiment Plot 
has been planted up with a number of different varieties of coffee and 
a few hybrids of known history, and the plants are growing well. 
Nothing more can be done until they flower and are 61d enough to 
produce seed. 

Pests and Diseases. 

During the year under review a new pest on tea appeared in the 
Nilgiri-Wynaad in the shape of a caterpillar called Heferusia virespens. 
This did a considerable amount of damage locally, but was got under 
control by means of handpicking the caterpillars and cocoons. The 
most important event of the year under this heading has been the 
unfortunate appearance of green bug (LecUnium viride) on the coffee 
in Coorg and South Mysore. It was first noticed dfmnjg the dry 
weather of this year, and it was promptly dealt with by drastic pruning 
and spraying, and every effect was made to prevent It becoming 
established. In this work the presence of Scientific Assistants was In¬ 
valuable, and it is most fortunate that this pest was kind enough to 
await their appointment before putting in an appearance. The Mon* 
soon and a parasitic fungus have helped to check the scale, but that 
these alone will not eradicate it has been amply proved 4n Coorg, 
where the bug appeared in new places during the Monsoon, and Was 
found on one estate which had had 80 inches of rain in twp mouths. 
The matter is, therefore, most important and serious. If: would 
appear that the pest must have been introduced from tjie Ipw 
country, though tne exact means by which the introduction Was 
made has not yet been proved. It is under investigation^ The out¬ 
break of this pest in two new districts simultaneously has raised tfte 
important question of the necessity for, and the practicability 
local Pest Act, Pamphlets in Canarese describing the peat a^q the 
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remedies, ami asking that it may be reported when noticed, have been 
widely distributed among the ryots and Indian coffee planters. 

I should like in connection with this outbreak, to record my thanks 
to Dr. Coleman, the Director of Agriculture for the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment, for his advice and help, and his promise of aid from his Depart¬ 
ment to check the spread of the pest in Mysore. 

The fact that a fumigatorium has been established at the Lai Bagh 
Gardens, Bangalore, in which plants are treated before being sent to 
the Districts, is worthy of record, especially in view of the green bug, 
and our thanks are due to Mr. Krumbiegel, the Economic Botanist for 
the Mysore Government, for so promptly meeting our wishes on this 
point expressed at the last Annual Meeting and establishing this 
system of fumigation. 


Laboratory. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in the chemical 
laboratory during the year, and forty analyses have been made in 
addition to special investigations. Among the investigations com¬ 
pleted. or still in progress, the following are the most important- 
In continuation of the work begun two years ago on the study of the 
manurial requirements of coffee, analyses have been made of the 
developing berry each month throughout a complete cycle of growth. 
This work will form the subject of a paper to be presented during 
this Meeting. (2) Some Coorg soils were examined for their suitability 
for the cultivation of tea. (3) A number of samples of fish manure 
have been analysed, and it is very noticeable that much of this fertiliser 
contains high percentages of sand rendering its value doubtful and 
adding largely to its cost of transport. One sample examined during 
the year was found to contain as much as 31-65 per cent, of sand. (4) 
A number of fertiliser guarantees have been checked by the Scientific 
Assistant for Mysore. (5) Samples of adulterated coffee have been 
examined. (6) Many analyses of miscellaneous products, such as tea 
fluff, composts, green dressing plants, poonacs, etc., have been made. 
It is hoped that in the future time will be allowed to continue this 
laboratory work and to undertake fresh investigations which may 
suggest themselves. 


Conclusion. 

The period of five years for which my services were originally lent 
to the U. P. A. S. I. will be completed before the Annual Meeting of 
1914, so that this seems a suitable occasion to examine the needs of 
the Scientific Department as it nears the end of its first period. When 
I arrived in April, 1909, the U. P. A. S. I. had not even an office of its 
own. We now have a fine combined office, a catalogued reference 
library, a scientific publication published weekly instead of monthly, 
ahd yielding a fairly handsome profit to the Association, and a chemi¬ 
cal laboratory. We have a staff of three, myself at headquarters, with 
a large amount of office and organisation work to do, and two Assist¬ 
ants with headquarters in two districts, one with a small laboratory 
In course of construction. All of us are primarily chemists. So much 
for the establishment. The district it has to work over stretches from 
North Mysore in the north to Trevandruin in the south, and from 
Bangalore in the east to the seaboard on the west, comprises a matter 
of over 120,000 acres on which three main crops are grown as well as 
mspiy minor products. If the Scientific Department has justified its 
3 
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short existence, as 1 trust it has. now is the time to decide whether it 
is to be increased in size and efficiency so as to be able to deal with 
this huge tract of country and these varied agricultural interests, and 
if it is to take its place by the side of Agricultural Departments in 
other Colonies. 

As most of the important problems with which planters in Southern 
India are faced can only be studied and solved by means of carefully 
designed, and still more carefully carried out, experiments in the field, 
the future policy of the U. P. A. S. I. should be to strengthen the staff 
of their Scientific Department. This particularly applies to rubber 
and tea districts, where both chemical and mythological work are 
badly needed, and where practically nothing is being done to increase 
our knowledge of cultivation and manufacture on scientific lines. As 
compared with other tea and rubber growing countries, like Ceylon, 
Malaya and Java, South India is a long way behind. In the countries 
mentioned well equipped and well staffed Scientific Departments exist 
which are rapidly making themselves noted and pushing the agricul¬ 
tural products of their respective countries to the front. 

I venture to advise the U. P. A. S. I. to expand its Scientific 
Department therefore, first, by appointing more Assistants, especially 
to carry out tea and rubber investigations on the estates themselves, 
and, secondly, to consider the advisability of appointing a mycologist 
for the whole of the districts. The latter is, in my opinion, badly 
needed. The majority of the worst diseases of crops from which we 
suffer are fungoid, I need only mention black rot, stump rot, root 
diseases, pink disease, die back, while even some of the insect pests 
like green bug might possibly be controlled by means of parasitic fungi 
in the hands of a skilled mycologist. 

In my humble opinion, these are the immediate needs of your 
Scientific Department, a department which 1 am very proud to have 
had the honour of helping to establish. 


Appendix. 

.Showing the annual increase of Correspondence, Tours, etc., of the 
U.RA.S'1. 
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Notes and other articles ... 62 
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76 

74 

Mileage by Rail 
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Analyses made 
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WEIQH78 AND MEASURES. 

Mr. E. A. Hughes (Kanan Devan), said that this subject had been 
before them for a considerable number of years. He thought all were 
agreed that the contusion arising from varying capacities and mea¬ 
sures and varying weights of the same name in various districts was 
considerable If some method could be devised by the Imperial 
Government, it would be a great advantage to them all. He under¬ 
stood that the Imperial Government had appointed a Committee with 
a view to get this accomplished, but the difficulties in their way were 
much greater than many seemed to realise. It was satisfactory, 
however, that an effort was being made, and he would, therefore, like 
to move the following Resolution :— 

“ That this Association confirms its Resolution of last year and 
again approaches the Government of India in the hope that 
the standardisation of weights and measures may speedily 
become law.” 

Mr. E. L. Mahon, seconded the Resolution, which was carried. 

Tho Arslkene-Mangalore Railway. 

At the invitation of the Chairman, Mr. Hell, the Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Mysore State Railway Construction, made the following state¬ 
ment regarding the prospects of the Ar: ikere-Mangalore Railway. 
He said that he did not know, after what Mr Abbott and Mr. Barber 
had said, whether he could give them any additional information on 
this subject, except possibly to give the point of view of the Govern¬ 
ment of Mysore. As many of them knew, he wrote a note on the 
subject in February last, whic h he submitted to the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment, on which they passed certain orders, in the course of which they 
laid it down that the Arsikere-Mangalore extension should form a 
plank in their Railway programme, lie was then ordered to revise 
the estimates, which, as the delegates were aware, were somewhat out 
of date. For instance, he might point out that the price of rails, 
which were £4 a ton when Messrs. Groves and Gilchrist made their 
estimate, was now nearly £8 per ton. lie had prepared this revised 
estimate, and he read a short note, which included these estimates, 
which he had prepared for the Mysore Government. The delegates 
would see from the note that he was strongly in favour of the line 
being sanctioned on the Rs. 83 lakhs estimate, and that it should be 
built at once. He thought that they ought to go ahead without 
another survey being undertaken. He understood from Mr. Harber 
that the Madras Government were in favour of making another survey. 
Of course, he did not know whether the Mysore Government would 
not take the same view. What he had stated was his own view. His 
note had gone forward to the Government of Mysore, but so far no 
orders had been passed. He was sorry he was not able to give them 
more definite information, but he handed ove a number of printed 
copies of his note for the information of the delegates interested. 

Mr. W. L. Crawford (S. Mysore), said that after w hat they had 
already heard, it was hardly necessary for him to move the Resolution 
that he had prepared, if the Governments of Madras and Mysore w ere 
both in favour of the Line being constructed. He would like, on be¬ 
half of the U. P. A. S. I. in general, and the Mysore and Coorg planters 
in particular, to thank the Hon’ble Mr. Barber for all that he had done, 
and Mr. Bell for the facts which he had placed before them, and to say 
that the South Mysore Association, which had now' been in existence 



for fifty years, had for thirty of these years pressed steadily for the con¬ 
struction of this niuch-neeaed Railway. They in Mysore believed that 
the economic development of Mysore largely depended on this Rail¬ 
way, and it was not from any selfish view that they asked for the 
Railway, because they, as planters, would benefit, but because they 
believed that Mysore would benefit enormously, as would also Coorg 
and South Canara. He, therefore, moved the following Resolution 

“ That in view of the material increase in the prosperity of all 
classes in the State of Mysore, the Province of Coorg and 
South Canara, and the great and ever-increasing development 
of commerce, and the mineral resources of Mysore and in 
view of the elaborate schemes now on foot for the economic 
development of the Provinces above named, this Association 
considers that it is an opportune time to once again bring to 
the notice of the Government of India, the necessity for 
the early construction of this most important line, forming, 
as it undoubtedly does, the keystone of any scheme of 
Railway construction undertaken for the development of the 
Province of Mysore, and only in a lesser degree Coorg, 
giving, as it would, direct communication with Mangalore, 
the natural Port of Mysore, and the West Coast, and seeing 
the Mysore Durbar is willing to construct its portion of the 
proposed line, this Association resolves to ask the Government 
of Madras to co-operate by urging upon the Government of 
India the necessity that exists for at once constructing the 
small and relatively inexpensive section that would have to 
be built in South Canara joining the Mysore and Coorg Lines 
directly with Mangalore and the West Coast.” 

Mr. E. L. Mahon (Coorg) seconded the Resolution, and in doing 
so, said that while Coorg supports Mysore in the latter’s Resolution 
Connected with the Railway Scheme, it should like, so far as its own 
loop-line is concerned, a note made that it quite realises that the 
latter is already in sympathetic and able hands, and that it is therefore 
perfectly satisfied that all that can be done in the matter is being done. 

The Resolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

The Chairman.— I think that we are all agreed in thanking 
Mr. Bell for the information that he has given us, and the Presi¬ 
dent and members of the South Canara District Board for the prompt 
way in which they had accorded the scheme support, and had taxed 
themselves for it. We will now hope that this Railway is going to 
be built. 


Roads and Communications. 

The Theni Bridge. 

Mr E. A. Hughes (Kanan Devan) speaking on this subject said 
that though he was rather repeating what he had said the previous 
year, he could not help saying that in the matter of roads and 
communications the Government did not treat them quite as liberally 
as he thought they were entitled to expect. The planter had proved an 
invaluable aid not only to the Imperial Government, but also to the 
various Local Governments, and those of the Native States. By nis 
efforts vast tracts of otherwise nothing but jungle had been made 
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valuable sources of revenue to the Governments concerned. He 
considered, therefore, that when the estimates were framed yearly for 
the programme of roads, bridges and communications, whether 
directly or indirectly connected with planting districts and with the 
main roads leading thereto, the Governments might turn a sympa¬ 
thetic ear to their cries for help. He now came to the particular 
part of the country in which he was interested. On the road not 
tar from Periyakulam was the celebrated Theni bridge. The road 
from Kodaikanal Road Station to Periyakulam was always maintained 
in good order because it led to the hill-station of Kodaikanal to which 
high officials, non-officials, missionaries and people of influence 
resorted. The road beyond Periyakulam led to the Planting districts 
of Peermade and Kanan Devan, and they could, as far as Government 
were concerned, get over that road as best they could. It was seldom 
visited by high officials and was never repaired. On that road was 
the Theni River, the bridging of which was the subject of the 
Resolution he was about to put. No practical Engineer would have 
any trouble in throwing a bridge across that river and as far as the 
average man could see it presented no difficulty of any kind. The 
Madura District Hoard had, however, been experimenting with that 
bridge for the past eight years and more. They built a bridge which 
twice fell down and when they rebuilt it a third time it was washed 
away by a flood except three arches. It had now been pulled dow n and 
he was told that it was going to be rebuilt with cut-stone (laughter) 
whether this would be a success or not he did not know ; but he 
hoped it would. The condition of the road for the last four or five > ears 
also had been disgraceful and it was quite painful to travel over it 
on any kind of vehicle. He certainly thought that the Madura District 
Hoarcf ought to allot more funds for its maintenance and repair after 
the Theni Bridge was finished. The road was an important one, 
l>ecause a large volume of traffic passed over it which was yearly 
increasing. Referring to his last year’s speech he said that the 
Government might utilise some of its hoarded reserves at Home deve¬ 
loping roads and communications. It appeared that Government had 
good reason for keeping the money at Home. When the average man 
aspired to high finance, he apparently found himself out of his depth, 
to use an Irishism. He felt bound to confess that the explanation 
given on this matter did not appeal to his intelligence, as an average 
man. He had no doubt, however, that the Government had good rea¬ 
sons for their action. He begged to move the following Resolution 

“ That this Association calls the attention of the Government of 
Madras to the continued delay and waste of money on the 
construction of the Theni Bridge and the continued bad 
condition of the main road from Periakulam to Bodinaya- 
kanur and Kuruvanath, and that such orders as may be 
necessary be issued to the Madura Local Board to ensure the 
speedy completion of the bridge and maintain the road in 
really good order.” 

Mr. R. P. Roissier (Central Travancore) seconded the Resolu¬ 
tion, which was carried. 

The Vaigai Valley Railway. 

1 he Chairman. —Are you going to say anything about the proposed 
Vaigai Valley Railway, Mr. Hughes? 

Mr. E, A. Hughes (Kanan Devan).—I don’t think that we need 
press this matter. From what Mr. Barber tells me, 1 believe that the 
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scheme has been taken in hand and considerable progress is being 
made. 

The Chairman.— No progress has been made in regard to the 
Railway. 

Mr. Hughes said that with regard to this Railway, they had 
been urging on Government for some time past that it should be con¬ 
structed. Recently the Government, at the instance of the Madura 
District Board, had sanctioned a survey of the line from Madura to 
Uslampatti, the idea being that an uncultivated and sterile tract of 
country should be opened up. A deputation met Mr. A. R. Knapp, 
the Collector of Madura. He asked them whether they had 
any preference for any particular line of country, but they said 
they had not as long as they got the Railway. Mr. Knapp said that 
he had a preference for a direct line to Uslampatti, but the South 
Indian Railway objected because they lost the 20 miles of traffic that 
the alternative route would entail. The Government, however, prefer 
red the original plan as it would bring in a larger revenue. They hoped 
shortly to hear that the constructions of the Railway had been sanc¬ 
tioned from Ammayanayakanur via Bodinayakanur to Kuruvanath. 

Yercaud Feeder Roads. 

Mr. Guy Turner (Shevaroys) said that he was instructed to ask that 
this Association should once again approach the Government in regard 
to the Yercaud Feeder Roads. In 190U ihe United Association had been 
good enough to pass a Resolution proposed by him to ask Government 
to provide funds to complete the Yercaud Feeder Roads, in reply to 
that request the Government at that time gave a decided answer that 
they did not intend to spend any more money on those roads at 
present. That was four years ago. Perhaps the Government would 
see its way now to help them in the matter. There were three toads to 
which they wanted to draw the attention of Government: the first 
was the Yercaud-Manjvadi Road. That road had been made for a 
distance, of three miles to the Glazebrook Estate. The original inten¬ 
tion was to carry it to Manjvadi, a further distance of three miles ; 
but this had not been done, and it was of great importance that this 
road should be completed. The second road was the Yercaud- 
Craigmore Road. This road was quite impassable after heavy rain 
owing to the nature of the soil which was clayey. It was absolutely 
essential that the first five miles should be metalled. That road w'as 
used by many planters and the bulk of the bandies carrying manure 
and crops. It was in a bad condition and the only way to improve it 
was to metal it. The third road was the Kiliyur-Pattupadi Ghaut 
Road. That road was equally useful to the planters, a$ it would 
connect the western part of the hills with the cart road to Salem. It 
was a road that was badly wanted. In July H. E. the Governor was 
to have paid Yercaud a visit, when it was intended to wait on him 
with a deputation and discuss the question of these roads and ask 
him whether the Government would grant the money to complete 
them. His Excellency was unable to come to Yercaud and he had 
been asked to put the matter before the United Association. Part of 
the Resolution he wanted the Association to pass, if it would had 
been approved by Mr. J. P. Bedford, the Collector of Salem. 

Mr. Turner accordingly proposed the following Resolution 

“That this Association do urge on the Government of Madras 
the necessity for completing the Manjivadi and Kiliyur- 
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Pattupadi Ghaut Roads, and that as the present Yercaud 
Craigmore feeder road has become absolutely impassable 
after heavy rains owing to the clayey nature of the soil, this 
Association begs that the Government will have the first live 
miles metalled.” 

Mr. Waddington (West Coast) seconded the Resolution. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber (Planting Member of Council) 
said that he had tried to find out from the Shevaroy Association 
whether the Manjivadi Road was a District Board Road or a 
P. W. D. road ; but he was not told. Jt was only surmised that it was 
a District Board Road. He enquired, however, and found out from 
the Local and Municipal Secretary that it was a P. W. D road. He 
brought the matter forward again through the Secretary of the Public 
Works Department and through him the matter had gone before the 
Government for reconsideration. 

The Resolution was then put to the Meeting and carried. 

The European Defence Association. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber (Planting Member) in opening this 
subject said that he had little to add to what he had said in his 
Report. When he went to Madras the Hon’ble Mr. A. 1). Jackson, 
w ho was present at their Meeting last year, asked him to attend, He 
went to the Meeting, which was well attended, and at which it was 
resolved to start a Madras Branch of the European Defence Associa¬ 
tion. Mr. Jackson made an able speech, pointing out the advantages, 
of such an Association and the importance of Europeans joining it. 
It was an entirely non-official organisation and it had no military 
aims and objects. He said this, because he had heard the reason 
advanced by one man for not joining it was because he was already 
a member of the Southern Provinces Mounted Rifles (laughter). 'The 
Association had come to life again after many years of quietude. 
There were many ways in which such an Association could assist 
Europeans in India. He thought Mr. Waddington could tell them 
something more about the Association 

Mr. H. Waddington (West Coast) said so much has appeared 
lately in the Press with reference to this Association that it is un¬ 
necessary for me to say much. Its objects are, 1 think, know n to you all. 
To focus and collect the opinions of Europeans in this country on pub¬ 
lic matters and give public expression to them, to protect the lawful 
rights and privileges of Europeans, individually and collectively, to 
insist upon non-official Europeans as such being given a seat in re¬ 
presentative assemblies of the country. The new interest in, and 
activity of the Association has been aroused chiefly by the possible 
changes that will follow' the report of the Public Services Commis¬ 
sion. and the fear that the English element in the administration already 
brought to the irreducible minimum may be still further reduced. 
The United Planters’ Association considered the matter of this 
Association, then under the title of the E. and A.-1. D. A. in 1908, but 
at that time were not prepared, as you will remember, to back it with 
cordial support. As the European Defence Association has been 
thoroughly re-organised since then and under new' and present manage¬ 
ment is entitled to confidence. It is proposed at end of the year to 
eliminate the w'ord “ Defence” from our title as it gives an erroneous 
impression of the objects of the Association. 
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I would therefore propose the following Resolution:— 

“ That this Association is strongly in sympathy with the objects 
of the European Defence Association, and trusts that the 
Honorary Secretaries of the affiliated Associations will do their 
utmost to bring them to the notice of planters and obtain their 
support.” 

It had been said that the Association was not a political Association. 
This was hardly correct. The U. P. A. S. I. was a political Association 
as regards the interests of Planters. The European Defence Associa¬ 
tion was a political Association as regards the interests of the general. 
European community in India. He saw no difference in the objects of 
the two Associations, although their membership was different. It 
might interest the delegates to know that at the beginning of 1912 its 
membership numbered 90 ; in March 1913 there were 1,400 members '; 
in July they had risen to 2,555. He was quite sure these numbers 
coulcl be doubled if the objects of the Association were properly 
known. 

Mr. 1. S. Nicolls (Nilgiris) seconded the Resolution which was 
carriecf. 

The London School of Tropical Medicine. 

Mr. H. Wadwngton (West Coast) speaking on this subject said:— 

You will, 1 think, all have heard of this. An appeal was made 
through Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield, Quilon, for assistance in raising 
£100,000 in order to provide a modest but adequate endowment fund 
necessary for additions to laboratories and buildings and to provide 
for active prosecution and research, in addition to establishment of a 
small Nursing Home for civilians who cannot afford to provide 
for themselves the special medical and surgical treatment required 
in their yery special branches of disease. 

It was in 1896 that the U. 1\ A. first took up the matter of research 
and investigation of Malarial parasites and the mosquito. In conse¬ 
quence of our representations, the Madras Government referred the 
matter to the Government of India who replied that in view of the finan¬ 
cial position it had been decided to postpone enquiry, and although I 
understand they are now doing something as regards malaria I do not 
know particulars. 

Cases of special tropical diseases must have come within experi¬ 
ence of all ot you, but 1 need only mention malaria. If a remedy or 
preventative of malaria can only be found, as without doubt it will but 
we want to hasten the day of discovery, it will revolutionize the 
conditions of life in the Middle East If malaria and its effects were 
abolished, or even reduced 50 per cent., the labour difficulty would, 
disappear in the case of many of us and be immensely relieved in case 
of all 

We cannot expect this appeal for funds to be responded to, to any 
great extent by Managers and Superintendents, but leaving humani¬ 
tarian grounds on one side and simply looking upon the matter as one 
of business 1 say this is a cause which should be supported by all 
directly interested in the supply of labour and efficiency of the labour 
force in India. 
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I have here a list of the subscriptions received up to April. Open¬ 
ing with a donation of £100 from His Majesty the King Emperor I, 
see, His Majesty’s Treasury also gave £500. In all to that date £58,814 
had been received. A large number of Planting concerns in Northern 
India, Ceylon and the Straits have subscribed, but of Companies and 
proprietors whosfe interests are confined to Southern India, 1 only trace 
six, although, from newspapers I see the S. I. R. Co. have recentle 
given £100. I learn that the result of Messrs. Harrisons and Cros 
field's appeal amounted to something short of £10. This must mean, 
either a want of knowledge of the Fund among the Planting community 
of Southern India, or that there is a general feeling, that results likely 
to be attained are not sufficiently important to justify support, other¬ 
wise so small a response does not seem to me very creditable to us. 

I should like to see this Association support the Scheme not only 
by its approval, but, if funds permit, by a donation of say £20 and make 
an appeal to affiliated Associations for financial assistance. 

I have ortly been a member of the Association, I represent a very 
short time, but I can say, without taking credit to myself, that the 
West Coast Planters have always shown themselves so ready to come 
to the aid of any deserving “party” in want of cash, that I feel 
confident if the U P. A. S. I. will head the list, they will not appeal 
to us in vain. 

Government have from time to time made grants towards our 
Scientific Schemes, our Exhibitions, etc. What were the benefits 
contemplated by them compared to the benefit to the country at large 
if an anH4oxin can be found which will give immunity from malaria ? 
Cannot we ask the Government of India through the Government of 
Madras to subscribe to this London School of Tropical Medicine ? 

If I understand the condition of India’s financial position there is no 
longer the lack of funds to advance as a reason for refusal. I there¬ 
fore beg to propose: “ That this Association notes with satisfaction 
the formation of an Endowment Fund for purposes of the London 
School of Tropical Medicine and contributes a donation of £20 
thereto and will circularize the affiliated Associations asking their 
financial support and ask the Government of Madras to approach 
the Government of India to contribute with a view to their contri¬ 
buting the balance required to complete the sum of £100,000 required. 

Mr. E. A. Hughes (Kanan Devan) seconded the Resolution. 

The Chairman said that all Associations had been circularised. 
The only question to be considered now was w hether the U. P. A. S. I. 
should subscribe something to give the Fund a start among planters. 

Tbe Resolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

Thii Concluded the agenda for the day and the Meeting adjourned 
till II A.M., on Tuesday, the 26th August. 
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The Second Day's ProcetMng^ 

The Labour Que«tfoa» 

The Meeting assembled on Tuesday, the 26th August, at U iV.M, ? 
when the subject of Labour was taken up. 

Thb Sub-Committbe’s Re pout* 

The following Report of the Sub-Committee wasdlscitssed 

Your Committee was appointed at the last Me<fetilig. M^ C. I 4 . 
Browne was unable to join. The Committee has since asked 
Mr. Waddington and Mr. Barber to join it and gjv& It the' benefit of 
their advice. A Committee working by correspondence is at a greai 
disadvantage, and we have found it impossible to ttteet tin ju$t before 
this Meeting. Mr. Abbott, who was appointed to the correspon¬ 
dence, issued a circular, dated the 28th June, whidfi WaS agreed to by 
all members of the Committee, and has since been published nt the 
Chronicle. It was found impossible to harmonise the views expressed 
by various Associations on Mr. Marden’s scheme. W$ may, therefore, 
consider that any scheme for the registration of coolies by ranger-prints, 
or in any other way, is impracticable. The Committee recommends 
the following suggestions for the consideration of the Meeting. Mr. 
NicoTls’ scheme, Mr. Waddington’s scheme and Mr. Mahon's suggest 
tions for the Registration of maistries. The Committee sees no reason 
why the best points of these schemes should not be combined , The 
Committee next comes to the three proposals made by Mr. Barber in 
his address, which you have just heard, and which had peep previously 
submitted to the Committee. They are (1) The abortion of 4 the 
professional recruiter ; (2) the establishment of a LabotMf Commission: 
and (3) consideration of the question of advances or premiums paid 
tp secure the coolies’ services. The Committee strongly .supports the 
first, and suggests possible representations be made te Govero- 
mjent on the subject. The Committee strongly 
adoption of the second suggestion, and urges delegate® to obtain 
the consent of the members of their Associations to file necessary 
expenditure which they estimate at approximately Re. 1 per acre. 
With reference to the third suggestion, the Committee would poittt 
out that, whereas in practice, we can advance a cooly fori not. more 
than one year’s service, foreign countries can advance for tbrefy and 
consequently have the great advantage over us of being able to make 
much longer advances or pay higher premiums. We 
that an extraordinary General Meeting of the Association be 
called at the earliest possible date to start the Working trf any 
approved scheme. * ' ! 

Definitions. 

By professional recruiter is meant the individual who receives so 
much per head for coolies delivered, after which he ceases to have any 
further interest in them or their future, 
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By-labour Gum mission is meaaat the agency which wpuld look ^ftef 
ilfie interests of ( the ^aistries, who are recruiting for the estates and 
ot thexoolies, r^ui^. and further would exploit and recommend new 
^ fipro«m(^s 4 a^d advise, on the position of maistries, in such 

Districts. 

*Jhe Chathma^ $aid that it would be better to open the discussion 
by, considering fbsiTEteport of the Committee, w hich had been read and 
circulated the previous day. All the delegates had received copies 
of .fhjs Report, and he hoped that they had read it carefully and had 
given some consideration to the matter. 1 he first business before the 
t Meeting was £o fiepr what the delegates had to say to the recommend¬ 
ations, made in this Report and to pass a Resolution, either agreeing 
ijfco adopt them orto reject them, if the Report was adopted, they could 
.godnto the details* Whether the general principles were approved or 
aot was the question that they had to decide. No one present, as far 
as he knerab nad authority to say that his Association would take the 
scheme up or Biot Speaking generally, they had to go back to their 
Associations with a definite Resolution and let them say whether they 
.were going to adopt the scheme or not. They were there only to get 
the suggestions of the Committee put before them as to the best way 
out ofthe difficulty. It seemed to him that any scheme for amalga¬ 
mation and united action would put them in a stronger position than 
at the present, and they would be then able to approach others who 
were recruiting in their districts more or less in rivalry. They had no 
Ofjganisatiqn to meet the organisation pitted against them. \\ hen this 
wa$$&tabii&hed* they would be better able to meet them and come to a 
useful agreement with them. Jbe Committee, it would be seen, had 
three suggestions to offer. The first of these was w ith reference to the 
abolition or suppression of the abolition of the professional recruiter, 
on which he would ask Mr. Hughes to speak. 

Mr. E. A. Hughes (Kanan Devan) said that, although he had no par¬ 
ticular instructions from his Association regarding this subject,he knew 
it was one which had interested his Association very deeply for many 
yem>s, ,H^ thought all of them must be aware that the damage done to 
tnl&it $redlt us planters and to their interests in recruiting by profession¬ 
al reemitefs Was tremendous. By “ professional recruiter ” he meant the 
man who was defined as an individual who received so much per head 
for coolies delivered, after which he ceased to have any further 
interest in them or their future. Before going further he would like 
to sav a word as to the individual who, in his opinion, and in the 
opinion of tall, was on all fours with his Indian brother. He referred 
to the European professional recruiter, a gentleman who might be a 
next-door neighbour of any one of them, who deliberately and with 
intenthimself, when he was short of labour,to drawing away one’s 
bestfea^gany or head writer with a view' to getting hold of one’s coolies. 
He <Hd not know if the other delegates present knew of specific in- 
stances of the work of such an one; he knew oi several. He thought 
«tsftieif amongst a community of planters they ought to be able to stamp 
out this sort of thing. That it was in their midst was undoubted, 
ajjld he could not see how they could apply to the Government for 
hmp, if they could not do this for themselves. There was no doubt 
Ub&tt the existence of this evil, and many instances existed to pro¬ 
duce sufficient evidence against the gentlemen referred to. He 
thought tfiat it was the duty of District Associations, when such a 
thing was brought to their notice, to bring pressure to bear against 
vmpbyiug such auaan to stop such crimping. When speaking of the 
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planter who went down to the District in order tdaMngftnen his recruit¬ 
ing establishment. This was done by many, and no one could object to 
it. He meant the man who, behind one’s back; crimped labour with 
malice and intent to do one harm. Mr. Nicolls haa asked him to 
read an extract from a letter that had been sent him regarding such a 
man in which a not very complimentary opinidh was expressed of his 
methods of recruiting. He would go further than die Writer* of that 
letter, and say that a man who deliberately crimped labour was as 
much a thief as if he put his hand in one’s pocket and took his money. 

Then they had the professional recruiter, He was usually an 
Indian or a Eurasian, who went about the villages, and it dia not 
matter whether the coolies had been previously advanced or not, he 

? ot hold of them by making them promises which he could never fulfil. 

le was usually a clever and unscrupulous man, while the cooly was 
simple and illiterate, so he promised the cooly all sorts of inducements 
to come with him He would hand the coolies over to some planter 
or agency at so much per head, and was done with them. The coolies 
thus taken away, perhaps, never came back. The result was that a 
bad impression was left in the village or tract where that man was 
taken from, so that the tote to which the man was alleged to have 
been taken could never get coolies from there again. Mr. Aylmer 
Martin and the Ceylon Labour Commissioner had done their best to 
stamp out this practice. He believed also that Assam, after matly 
years % bitter experience, was now asking the Government to stop this 
altogether. Assam had decided to do without the professional re¬ 
cruiter, and they ought to do the same. He did not think that the 
Madras Government could reasonably refuse. The professional re¬ 
cruiter was an unmitigated pest; the coolies were deceived, the 
planters were deceived, and only harm resulted. He would propose 
that they go into Committee for drafting a Resolution asking the 
Government to make it criminal to recruit like this. 

The Meeting then went into Committee. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber said that he thought the definition 
of professional recruiter should also include the man who bought from 
a professional recruiter. 

Mr, C, R. T. Congreve (Annamalais) asked how they were going 
to describe the professional recruiter. 

The Chairman.— That is what Mr. Nicolls has pointed out, we 
must differentiate him from the real kangany. 

Mr. H. Waddington (West Coast),—There is a great distinction. 
The maistry or kangany is a man who had a contract; the profes¬ 
sional recruiter has none. Could they not meet the case by stating that 
every maistry must have a duplicate of his contract. That wotud not 
meet the case altogether, because kanganies did not recruit them¬ 
selves altogether: they had sub-maistries. ■ < 

The Chairman.— An unscrupulous man could easily get overeat. 
There was nothing to prevent him making half-a-dozen contracts 
with anybodv he liked. * 

Mr Waddington. - He must have a contract with a plantct^ 
The Chairman.— There would be no difficulty about his getting one. 
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Mtf. WadMNGTON.— Our difficulty is to differentiate to tioverti- 
ment between the kangany and the professional recruiter. 

The Chairman. —The possession of a contract does not help. 
Any man can get a properly made out contract. 

Mr. Waddington.—I admit that it does not meet the case of 
the sub-maistry. 

Mr. J. G, Hamilton (Ex-Chairman).—In North India they had 
two classes of recruiters working side by side and did not seem to 
have any trouble—the garden sirdar and the professional recruiter or 
arkati. 

Mr. E. A. Hughes (Kanan Devan).—The Assam Government had 
decided to do away with the arkati. 

Mr. 1. G. Hamilton.— Is there any definition in their Act that 
would help us ? 

Mr. Hughes. —There is no difficulty in Assam in distinguishing 
between the two. 

The Chairman. —I don’t think we ought to take the trouble to define 
terms. Let the Government do that, if they accept our Resolution. 
If they can do it in Assam, they can do it in Southern India. What 
we want to do is to stop coolies emigrating under false representa¬ 
tions. 

Mr. Congreve.— Don’t you think you are giving an opening for 
corruption to the Village Munsiff. There is nothing to prevent him 
going to a kangany and saying that if he did not give the Village 
Munsiff Rs. 5 he would run him in as a professional recruiter. 

The Chairman.— We would have to protect him. 

Mr. Hughes.— Yes, that would l>e done by the Labour Commission. 

The Chairman.— We seem to be forgetting that all these three 
Resolutions hang together. They are put before you by the Com¬ 
mittee as recommendations. 

Mf. Hughes. —I think that we ought to keep the professional 
rectiiter to himself. Whether we agree to have a Labour Commission 
or not, I think that we are all unanimous in thinking that the pro¬ 
fessional recruiter should be done away with. 

The Chairman. —It was Mr. Congreve’s objection that it would lead 
to corruption that prompted my remark. We must have some one in 
the districts to back up the maistries. 

. Mr* J. A. Richardson— (Ex.-Chairman) said that he employed a 
European recruiting agent. In the event of the scheme being carried 
out, would it be possible for him to carry on the work by the same 
man under that scheme ? He had a five year’s agreement with the man. 

Tiie Chairman.—I don’t see any objection to it. 

Mr. Barber. —Does he buy his labour? 

Mr. Richardson.—N o. 



Mr.*BA«BBK.— You have simply got him to stifonyour'kaagante*. 
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Mr. J. B. Duncan (Annamalais).—We have a man employed inthe 
sameway. 

The Chairman.— If you are willing, they mighk be employed under 
<the Commission. / 

Mr, W. L. Crawford (S. Mysore) said that as far as Mysore was 
concerned they felt this competition now very acutely. Before the 
extension to Mangalore of the Railway from Aifeifehm, Sputfe Qaaara, 
'Wasn purely Mysore recruiting ground. Now thatifep Railway was 
opened, Europeans and others came into South Canara and tbejr 
coolies were taken away. He took it that every one of the recruiters 
were maistries ; but the result appeared to be the same as if they Were 
professionals. They lost their coolies and tbe^ could *»Ojt jgfk thf^r 
advances back. It was, at the same time, very difficult to distinguish 
between a professional recruiter and a maistcy. 

Mr. Hughes asked if it had not been able to trace where these 
coolies went. 

Mr. W. L. Crawford said that they went all over South India. 

Mr. .Hughes said that he had heard of advanced coolies feeing 
s taken away, and on representations being made th$y had been returned. 
He did not see how they could keep a district closed* 

Mr. W. L. Crawford.— Suppose I subsidize a man and send 
him to,get coolies, will he be a professional recruiter? 

The Chairman.— No, he will be a labour agent in connection with 
the Labour Commission. 

Mr. Nicolls (Nilgiris) said that a good definition } pf a profes¬ 
sional recruiter would be a man who made it his business to buy and 
#ell coolies. 

Mr. Waddington.—H ow can you prove buying aihd Spfefeig? 
.Suppose he induces the coolies to come by promise, 4pes fee fe#y 
by a promise ? 

,JWr* Hughes.—W henever a transaction takes place the 

, cQoly is sold in a depbt, the recognised centre of soipe recessed 
agency. 

Mr. Waddington.— How are you to prove the buying f 

Mr. Barker.—A man may collect coolies by promises and sell 
them, ft is the other man who does the buying. 

Mr. Hughes —1 think the definition we have given is good 
enough if the Government accepts it. The very fact of the manfieing 
outside the law will make his transactions illegal. It fe recognised In 
Assam, why should it not be recognised here. 

Mr. J. G Hamilton— My objection to it is that it is rather invent¬ 
ing a new crime. A possible definition that has struck me Is^that 
whoever gives or receives money over and above legitimate expanses, 
or out of pocket expenses, or recoverable advances, for the transfer of 
labour shall be a professional recruiter. 
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Mr.* (W?y»&aid).—A«^e we not beginning at the wrong end 

o£tfee stick. Why net commence with the appointment of a Commis¬ 
sion. This hinges on that. If the Labour Commission is appointed, 
I don’t think we need go to Government. The recruiters will be under 
the Labour Commissioner and will be worked by him and the pro- 
fes^ionai recruiter will be ousted. 

Mr. Barber.— It did not rid Ceylon of him. I think Mr. Scoble 
Nicholson W*& tell you that his worst enemy is the professional 
recruiter. 

Mr. H. Scoble Nicholson (Ceylon Labour Commissioner) 
said> that ke did not think that many present unite understood the 
scopei of tbe CeyloiTfLabour Commission. It did not do any direct 
recruiting. It was simply a banking and forwarding agency. The 
kanganies were sent over with what was called an A. Form by 
the Superintendent of the estate. He was looked after, controlled 
and financed, and the coolies he brought were passed through 
the depdts, medically examined and looked after till they got to 
the estates. About two years ago the professional recruiter was 
very much in evidence and did Ceylon any amount of harm, 
Itwas met by reducing the amount of the Commission on the A. Form 
to such a figure as to make it impossible for the professional recruiter 
to work. It was now under consideration whether this figure should 
not be further reduced. The professional recruiter still existed, and 
iii hi»*em*wks; that he would make later he referred to the subject, 

Mr. J. A. Richardson.— At the present moment I know of a 
matt Who it a professional recruiter. He is not under.an agreement to 
any agencybut he sends coolies abroad. 

Mr. Barber .—There are a number of freelances I believe, who 
are carrying on this work. 

Atr, H. W addington.— Yes, l can say that this is so. 

Sir, Ni colls. —I have a case in my Association. A maistry 
came with a gang of coolies to a station. A European appeared on 
the oi^tform and asked the coolies where they were going. They 
replied that they were going along w ith the maistry. 1 le said w why 
go with him, how much do you owe,” and when he was told, he 
replied,. Oh,, never mind, I will give >ou another Rs. 10, come 
wkfc and marched off with the whole gang. 

S r r 6 ^R«er.—T hat is crimping, Mr. Hughes did refer to him, 
1 quite endorse all that Mr. Hughes has said. 

Mr. ]. A. Richardson.— I have had the same experience. A 
European at Erode or Coimbatore took a maistry’ whom I knew 
round the district for three weeks recruiting coolies for him. 

Afcr, E. A. IfuGHRS.—I know Mr. Aylmer Martin has definite infor¬ 
mation about a professional recruiter and has been fighting him for 
years. I have no doubt that the man is a freelance, unauthorised and 
airier jno pontrol He simply brings the coolies up and sells them 
to the highest bidder. 

J., Riciiardsqn.—T his is the sort of man that we should 

get at, 
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Mr. Bownass (Wynaad).—The only object, I take it, of discussing this 
question is to see whether we are in favour of a Labour Commission 
or not. 

The Chairman. —We have started this discussion and must spend 
some time over it. I will read the definition of a professional recruiter 
as contained in the Resolution. 


Mr. F. MacrAe (Coorg).— Is not the word “ sells w wrong? 

Mr. Hughes.—" Sells ” is the word we want to lay emphasis on. 

The Chairman.— It amounts to selling, and that is what we want to 
stop. Mr. Martin has given us definite information of what goes on 
in these centres. The coolies are sold to the highest bidder. 

Mr. Macrae.— It only struck me that the Government would not 
be satisfied with the word M sell” 


The Chairman.— The Government have told us that they are satis¬ 
fied with what goes on, and we have to prove that they Should be 
pre-eminently dissatisfied. Mr. Barber will tell you that in Erode 
you can’t go into the streets of the town without being solicited to buy 
coolies. 

Mr. Waddington agreed that the words regarding selling to 
the highest bidder or to agents should be left out. It was difficult, he 
said, to see what amount of trouble they were laying up for them¬ 
selves. Who was going to interest himself, if they abolished the 
professional recruiter, on seeing the difference between the pro¬ 
fessional and authorised recruiter. It seemed dangerous to him. 

Mr. J. G. Hamilton said that he was inclined to agree with a portion 
of what Mr. Waddington had said. He did not object to the word 
“ sale,” but he did not think that they should use it. The question 
of sale rather involved the necessity of proving that the cooly had no 
say in the matter. Now the cooly, they knew, found it difficult to 
speak the truth and was rather apt to say what would suit hint best 
For these reasons he was inclined to stick to the definition he had put 
forward before. 


Mr. Hughes— Mr. Martin could prove that selling does take 
place. The reason that we introduced the word w sells ” was that 
the sale of human flesh and blood is illegal, and if we can prove ttyat, 
it is bound to help. I cannot see why the ordinary recruiter should 
be interfered with. 


Mr. Barber agreed with Mr. Hughes and said that he w0U|d 
certainly stick to the word “ sells,” as it was rather the pith Off W 
whole Resolution. 


Mr. Macrae.— The word “sells” denotes ownership in the cboU es. 
I don’t think that the Government will recognise that. 

Mr. Hughes.— He does sell the cooly. You can’t get over fjiaf 
point '' J 

Mr. Barber.— p rhe word is recognised in the White Slave Traffic 
mu p 
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The C if airman. —In forwarding the Resolution to the Government 
we can give concrete instances of such things taking place. Mr. Mar¬ 
tin clearly proved it to us, in this room, that such sales have actually 
taken place. 

Mr. ). G. Hamilton. — 1 would be much surprised that if they 
found such cases actually proved, the Government would not find some 
provision under the common law to prevent it. 

The Chairman.— That is just what we want. 

Mr. H. Scoble Nicholson (Ceylon Labour Commission) said 
that he could give the Meeting a concrete instance of bartering. A 
Superintendent who had come over from C eylon to recruit labour was 
passing through the town of Erode. A Thulikan, who was covered with 
bangles and jewels, came up to him and said “ Do you want labour?” 
The Superintendent replied that he did and was immediately taken to 
a house in a dark alley. The Thulikan unlocked the door and inside 
were ten or twelve coolies. The Thulikan said “ What will you give 
for this little lot?” The Superintendent, who was up to the business, 
replied that he would give Rs. 30, but the man replied that he could 
get Rs. 50 in Penang. 

Mr. Waddington.— That is perfectly correct; it was going on all 
the time that I was a Labour Commissioner in Coimbatore. I don’t 
know anybody who doubts it. 

The Ch’airman. —I rather gathered from what has been said 
that there was some doubt about it. All men who have had the 
opportunity of seeing tilings tell us what is going on. 1 think 1 will 
put the Resolution to the Meeting. Perhaps the proposer and seconder 
will furnish concrete instances. It should not go up as a bald 
Resolution. 

Mr. Hughes.—I t might go up simply as a Resolution and if the 
Government wanted concrete instances we could afterward supply 
them. 

The Chairman. — I think that we should send the Resolution with 
the concrete instances. 

Mr. J. G. Hamilton said that he was sorry that he could not agree 
with the Resolution. The offence indicated in it was “ wrongful 
restraint,” and was already punishable under the law. He thought it 
would be a mistake to attach another name to an existing crime. He 
would like to propose as an amendment that if they required a 
definition of a professional recruiter, they should supply it in words 
as he had already used in his definition. 

Mr. Washington said that putting the word “gives” into the 
amendment would make them all professional recruiters in case they 
gave a cooly a rupee as a present. 

Mr. Hamilton said that he was willing to substitute any other 
word. 

Mr. Hughes said that Mr. Hamilton thought that the Resolution 
was defining a new crime. This was not the case. He could not 
see how the definition of a professional recruiter as drawn up by Mr. 
Nicolls implied any such thing. They as a body interested in recruiting 

5 
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labour knew that certain abuses recognised by the Government as 
a crime were in existence. They were not asking Government to 
pass a new law; they were asking Government, as a body of men 
that knew that an offence at present existing, should be recognised by 
Government and put a stop to. The Government were not awake to 
the fact, and all they were doing was to ask Government to take 
cognisance of the crime and stop it. 

Mr. W. E. Bownass (Wynaad).—The Government will say whv 
was not action taken before, if this is no new crime. 

Mr. Hughes.— That is the object of our Resolution. 

Mr. Bownass.—W hy, if it is no new crime, do we not go for the 
offenders under the existing law ? 

Mr. Hughes.— I suppose because what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business. 

Mr. Bownass.—G overnment will hardly accept that as an excuse. 

Mr. Hughes.— We are not making any excuses. As a united 
body we tell the Government what we are suffering from, and approach 
them to give us relief. 

Mr. Bownass.— You say you have concrete cases that you are 
able to prove. It is a great pity that action on them was not taken 
before. You admit that there is a law, which meets the case, if 
action was taken in one of these cases, you would be in a stronger 
position than you are now. 

After some further desultory discussion, the Chairman put Mr. 
Hamilton’s amendment to the Meeting which was lost. 

The original Resolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

The Resolution, proposed by Mr. E. A. Hughes and seconded by 
Mr. J. S'. Nicolls (Nilgiris), was as follows:— 

“That this Association, considering that recruiting has been 
abused to such an extent as to be detrimental not only to the 
best interests of the planting industry, but also of the agri¬ 
cultural labourers themselves, requests the Government of 
Madras may take such steps as may be necessary to suppress 
the ‘professional recruiter’ as defined below. Definition 
The professional recruiter is an individual who collects coolies 
and sells them at any centre, and afterwards ceases to have 
any further interest in their well-being, future, or whereabouts, 
as distinguished from the authorised kangany or maistry.” 

The Proposed Labour Commission. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber, in opening the discussion on this 
subject, said that when he first made the suggestion to the Labour 
Committee regarding the appointment of a Labour Commission, he 
had no very clear ideas on the subject. For some months there had 
been some talk about the restriction of recruiting, but it was quite 
obvious and quite certain that no law would be passed to restrict 
recruiting. They had accordingly met there with the object of devising 
some means of keeping the coolies they had and of getting all the 
coolies they required for their labour. Their difficulty up till now was 
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that they had very serious competitors. Their friends in Ceylon had 
been competitors for years ; but far worse was the recent competition 
for labour from the Straits. Both the Straits and Ceylon had organisa¬ 
tions which enabled them to get coolies, perhaps not as many as they 
wanted, but at any rate in such a way as to make them feel secure 
about a certain supply. The South Indian planters, on the other 
hand, had no organisation at all. What they did was to get a 
kangany or maistry and advance him money to bring in so many 
men. The kangany signed a contract and went down to his village. 
He might, or might not, get the coolies; that sort of chuck-and- 
chance-it arrangement was hardly business-like. Suppose that the 
kangany had every intention of fulfilling his contract when he went 
down; he got no support from his employer and found himself up 
against other maistries collecting for Ceylon and the Straits. These 
kanganies and maistries had support, so that if they got into difficulties, 
they could go to the nearest agency and get help from a white man, 
and all their complaints could be brought to notice. Their men went 
down and were pitted against this competition, and got absolutely 
no assistance whatever. He, therefore, would move the following 
Resolution:— 

“ That this Association accepts the recommendation of the 
Labour Committee to establish a Labour Commission of its 
own.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Bownass (\Y\naad), who, in 
doing so, said that it was a good opportunity to bring before the 
Meeting an instance of the help that he had received from the Ceylon 
Labour Commissioner. He had advanced money to an old Tamil 
maistry who did not appear with the coolies. He heard that tlie* man 
was taking advances from others and was taking the coolies to Ceylon. 
He immediately wrote to Mr. Scoble Nicholson, the Ceylon Commis¬ 
sioner, and with his help he got the coolies back from Tuticorin. He 
would, on behalf of his Association, like to thank Mr. Scoble Nichol¬ 
son for his help in this matter. 

Mr. Hughes said that this only emphasised the benefit that would 
accrue from mutual agreement among themselves. 

Mr. Richardson said that he was more than pleased at the way things 
were going. He was perfectly certain that with combined action and a 
Labour Commission a great deal of their trouble would disappear. 
He thought that Mr. W aldington had mentioned something about the 
fact that a cess of Re. 1 per acre, coming before local Associations 
might at first appear a stumbling block to combined action, bat 
he thought that if they took the majority of estates, they would find 
that they were paying about that now. It should be borne in mind by 
all delegates, when they returned to their Associations, that they must 
take into account what their recruiting cost at the present moment. 
It might be a little less than Re. 1 per acre, or it might be a little 
more; but he was sure that the benefit all would get when they 
combined would repay them for any little excess. 

Mr. Njcoli.s said that at the last Meeting his Association passed 
a vote of thanks to the Ceylon Labour Commissioner for his help in 
bringing to book an ex-tea maker who tried to crimp coolies and take 
them to Ceylon. He would like at this Meeting to reiterate the 
thanks of the Nilgiri Association for what he had done. 

Some discussion then took place in Committee. 
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Resuming open Meeting, Mr. Barber said that Mr. Richardson had 
rightly pointed out that the sum of Re. 1 per acre did not look like a 
tempting one to put before District Associations, especially as some of 
them objected to the amount that they paid this Association, namely, 
As. 2 per acre. But he thought that they might also point out to the 
District Associations that the cost of the Commission, as compared 
with the value of their produce, was very small indeed. As he had 
pointed out in another connection, the value of their exports amounted 
to Rs. 240 lakhs, and £ per cent, on that would be quite sufficient to 
start the Commission on strong and well-founded lines. 

The Chairman said that he was glad to be able to welcome 
Mr. Scoble Nicholson, the Ceylon Labour Commissioner, who would 
very kindly address them. 

Mr. II. Scoble Nicholson said :—It was a great pleasure to me to 
receive the courteous invitation of the Chairman to attend your 
Annual Meeting, and I should like, before addressing you further, 
to say how much 1 appreciate that portion of his able review of the 
past year which touches upon my relations with the planters of 
South India during that period, and the two members, who have so 
courteously acknowledged my small efforts to assist them. On my 
arrival, a little over a year ago, to take up my appointment, one of 
the first matters with which 1 came in contact was a fairly heated 
controversy between South India and Ceylon in connection with the 
methods of some recruiters working for the latter country. It will 
serve no good purpose to go into this question again, but 1 should like 
to state emphatically that the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, 
whom 1 have the honour to represent in this country, did not at that 
time,'and will not for one moment, uphold any policy that involves 
recruiting in the vicinity of South Indian estates, nor would they 
countenance the recruitment of maistries who were proved to be 
under pecuniary obligation to those estates. 

Gentlemen, recruiting for Ceylon is, as you are aware, no new 
thing. Similarly to South India, we depend for our prosperity entirely 
on the Tamil labourer and we have established during the course of 
a great number of years, a nucleus force which requires augmentation 
consistent with the spread of our industry. The main object of my 
visit to Bangalore was to endeavour to get into personal touch with 
the members of your parent Association, in order that I might have 
the opportunity of hearing their views on the Labour question gene¬ 
rally, and as far as 1 possibly can to lay the foundation of a better 
understanding between Ceylon and South Indian planting interests. 
I am already satisfied that my visit will not be in vain and .1 am led 
to hope that once we understand one another better that ultimately 
some workable scheme may be arranged by which differences can 
be adjusted by intercourse between the U. P. A. S. I. and the Planters’ 
Association of Ceylon. 1 assure you that I have the whole of that 
latter powerful organisation behind me when I say that as their re¬ 
presentative in this country I will not for one moment countenance 
or permit, in so far as my control is effective, any irregular methods 
that may be adopted by Ceylon recruiters, be they European or Indian 
and if at any time any of you individually will bring your complaints 
promptly to me at Trichinopoly, my headquarters, they will receive 
immediate attention, and I shall endeavour to assist you to my utmost 
ability. 



It is not along the lines of such recruitment that the interests of 
Ceylon can possibly be benefited, as in the case of defaulting maistries 
who have already broken faith with you, they would be liable to do so 
again in Ceylon with ultimate loss to the estate concerned. This is a 
self-interested view, added to the fact that such recruitment is morally 
indefensible. 1 think you may regard the existence of the Ceylon 
Labour Commission in your midst not only with equanimity, but w ith 
some satisfaction, as although its maintenance is for the encourage¬ 
ment ol emigration to Ceylon, yet it may be considered a beneficial 
institution, not only tor the protection ol the emigrants, but for the 
establishment of fair play as regards relations with South Indian 
planting interests. 

There is one question on which 1 am glad we find ourselves in 
agreement, and you will find the Planters’ Association <>f Ceylon with 
you all the way in support of your Resolution as regards the evil done 
by the professional recruiter. During the last two years the Ceylon 
Labour Commission has done its utmost to oust this very undesirable 
individual, and has been well supported by the Ceylon planters. We 
have attained success in a very great measure, but there is no doubt 
that in some cases he is still in the background. To the professional 
recruiter we may attribute the bulk of our troubles in that he lias 
brought about the demoralisation of a large percentage of our 
kanganies on whom we formerly depended as the backbone of our ie- 
cruiting system. The establishment of your labour agency or Commis¬ 
sion for South India similar to Ceylon would enable us, no doubt, to 
effectively combine to stamp out what is undoubledh the curse ut the 
recruiting districts of South India. 

in conclusion, gentlemen, 1 must ask you to remember that 
Ceylon is in itself, owing to its history, almost a portion of Southern 
India. In a tew months more it will be more intimately connected 
than it is at present by virtue of the Indo-Ceylon Railway. You will 
realise that our recruiting work, tree and unindentured as it is, must 
go on, irrespective of conflicting interests and adverse influence. It 
will be to our mutual interests to work amicably side by side, as we 
have done for so many years previous to this little rift of recent origin. 
If further combination between us is possible, 1 think it should be run 
along the lines of endeavouring to check the flow ot labour to other 
countries w hich have their ow n facilities at hand for obtaining labour 
other than the recruiting districts of South India. 

In concluding my remarks J should like to again thank the Chair¬ 
man and Delegates of the U. P. A. S. 1. for the very kind welcome they 
have extended to me on the occasion of my first’ visit to their strong¬ 
hold in Bangalore. 1 trust in future years that you will extend to me 
a similar opportunity to attend your Meetings and exchange views. 
And you may be sure that it will be something very urgent that will 
prohibit my attendance. 

The Meeting went into Committee again for a lew minutes, and 
afterw r ards carried Mr. Barber’s Resolution unanimously. 

The Meeting then adjourned for lunch. 



Second Day Afternoon. 

The delegates assembled again at 3 p.m. when the consideration 
of the appointment of a Labour Commission was resumed. 

The Chairman in opening the Proceedings said that the Meeting 
had now to take up the consideration of the Rules and Constitution 
of the Labour Commission which they had agreed to recommend 
to their Associations. 

Mr. II. Waddington (West Coast) said it must clearly be under¬ 
stood that any Resolution passed on this subject in no way bound 
District Associations. 

The Chairman in reply said that in his opening remarks he 
thought he had made it clear that they could not bind their Asso¬ 
ciations. They had merely agreed to recommend the scheme to their 
Associations if they passed die Resolution. They were going to 
recommend it to their Associations with the unanimous support of 
the delegates and that ought to carry weight. None of them were 
able to bind their Associations or their Proprietors. 

The Meeting then went into Committee. 

The Chairman here explained that he was obliged to ask a 
member of the Committee to open the discussion because the Com¬ 
mittee were most conversant with the subject, and not from any wish to 
keep the discussion in one corner of the room. Me would therefore 
ask Mr. Barber to explain the scheme. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Barber said that he had worked out no details. 
He thought that if Mr. Scoble Nicholson would favour them with a 
few suggestions and guide them on the right lines, they would more 
quickly be able to come to a proper decision eventually. 

Mr, Scoble Nicholson, in responding to this request said that the 
chief wofk of the Ceylon Labour Commission was the establishment of 
agencies for the encouragement of recruiting. The Commission received 
the labour so recruited and passed it on to a depot, where the coolies 
were segregated and examined and then shipped to Ceylon. It financed 
the kanganies sent over by estate Superintendents on certain forms, 
known as A Forms, carrying out the instructions of the Superinten¬ 
dent as regards the financing of the kanganies. In this connection 
the Commission was what was commonly known as a banking and 
forwarding agency. It had a branch for advertisement purposes. An 
Assistant Commissioner carried on the campaign in certain districts for 
months in inspecting the possibilities of a labour supply and adver¬ 
tising Ceylon and the benefits that Ceylon held out to labour 
emigrants. He furnished reports to headquarters which were sent to 
Ceylon and published in the planter’s journal there giving details of the 
labour available. As far as possible the Commission had to supervise 
the working of the kanganies in the villages by visiting them and sub¬ 
mitting reports. It had also a defaulting department for the recovery 
of money advanced. The methods of this department were passive, 
not coercive. It worked through the agents for the recovery of 
money or to induce the labour to return to Ceylon to the estate for 
which it was recruited. It could not force a single cooly to go back, 
but he knew of many cases where a labourer had defaulted and left 
without notice or paying his indebtedness to the estate. The machi- 
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nery of the defaulting department was set in motion and had met with 
very fair succes. In South India they would probably meet with more 
success. 

As regards the coolies, they were collected and passed through 
the main depdt where they were medically examined and only 
physically fit labourers were passed over to Ceylon. They were then 
again inspected by a Government Doctor, who rejected those who had 
escaped the notice of the Medical Officer at the depot. They kept a 
careful register of the coolies who passed through their hands so that 
they could trace every man sent over to the Island, as for instance a 
minor inadvertently sent over. They had very few such cases, because 
minors were never allowed to go unless they accompanied their parents, 
or had the consent of their parents attested by the Village Munsift. 
Similarly single women were, discouraged from going to C eylon. A great 
deal of trouble was taken to prevent bribery and extortion. Large 
notice boards with notices in the vernacular were distributed through¬ 
out the recruting tracts telling the coolies that they need not give the 
agents and recruiters anything. This was a great evil that they had to 
contend with and he was quite sure that the South Indian Labour Com¬ 
mission would find the same difficulty. 11 was impossible to quite root it 
out among Indian agents. The best stamp of man to get was a pension¬ 
ed Native Officer who had something to lose. They also employed 
pensioned soldiers as peons on the recruiting staff to look after the 
coolies, subordinate to the agents. He did not think there was any¬ 
thing else he could add, but if the delegates liked to question him, he 
would do his best to answer them. 

The Chairman.— Have you any experts to take thumb impres¬ 
sions ? 

Mr. Sconce Nicholson.—T he thumb impressions are taken by 
the agents. We don't seem to have any difficulty in identification. 

The Chairman.—W ith regard to the month’s notice, are the men 
under contract to work for a particular estate. 

Mr. Nicholson. —There are no agreements, it is ail free recruiting. 
The coolies pass throughthe. depot at Kagarna where they get a tin 
ticket, which conveys a full description of the man. He is sent to an 
estate under the usual month’s notice condition. If he does not go 
he is treated as a defaulter. 

The Chairman.— I asked this question because a case cropped up 
here last year when we were told that man Goodfellow was making 
contracts for two years. 

Mr. Nicholson.— It fs quite possible, but as a general rule it is not 
done. His was the first case that came to my notice. 

Mr. Barber. — I know that Goodfellow recruited under false pre¬ 
tences. He got shopkeepers and silver-smiths on a two years’ agree¬ 
ment promising to find them similar employment in Ceylon, whereas 
he only wanted them as coolies. 

Mr. Nicholson. —You can make an agreement for two years, but 
it is done before a Magistrate. It is done on occasions, but it is 
very rare. We work with coolies in Ceylon under a monthly con¬ 
tract. It is absolutely free. There is no agreement. Advances are 
secured on a promissory note and the only method of recovery is by a 
civil proceeding. 
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Mr. Bownass (Wynaad),—Supposing a cooly defaulted and came to 
India is there any extradition. 

Mr. Nicholson.—N o, except for cheating, and then a warrant costs 
about Rs. lot). As a matter of fact the Indian Government have laid it 
down that they consider it highly impolitic and inadvisable for Ceylon 
to make a habit of applying for warrants for defaulters, and we nave 
taken the hint. 

Mr. Nicolls (Nilgiris).—You only apply when a big kangany 
defaults. 

Mr. Nicholson.— I have had a case of a kangany who said that the 
Police had interfered with him and he could not get the coolies. I 
was forced to send him to the estate, but 1 had enquiries made and 
found that his story was false. He was prosecuted and it was the first 
conviction that they got. Usually they lost a lot of money by defaulters. 
If a registered cooly did not go to Ceylon we cannot force him to, 
the only remedy we have is through the kangany. I brought this to the 
notice of Goodfellow. I told him that he was recruiting under a 
misunderstanding, if he was giving two years agreements, as there was 
nothing to prevent the cooly leaving the estate after giving a month's 
notice. Goodfellow said that he would remodel his scheme, but 
before this was done he gave up recruiting. 

Mr. F. Macrae (Coorg).— I should like to suggest that we appoint 
a Sub-Committee to work out the details and present a scheme by 
Thursday. It is almost impossible to work out the details of a scheme 
like this in a large Meeting like this. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson (Ex-Chairman) said that he thought that 
this was a good suggestion, but before they passed the matter on to 
the Sub-Committee there were one or two details that they ought to 
discuss. One was a point that struck him in connection with what Mr. 
Nicholson had said about having a central depdt. He took it that in 
South Iifdia this would not be necessary, and their system would have 
to be slightly different. Their agents in different districts would be 
more or less Commissioners on their own account. Tn this way they 
would probably find their scheme more expensive than they at first 
thought. Another point was about the medical inspection. It would be 
impossible to'have a Medical Officer for each depdt, nor would it be 
necessary as the coolies were not leavfng the country. If a cooly 
became ill, it would not cost much to send him back. 

Mr. Nicolls.— Do you think that we should need depdts at all. ] 
very much doubt it. It is not like Ceylon, where the men have to be 
concentrated at a certain point before they are shipped. 

Mr. J. A Richardson. -In our case we get most of our labour from 
certain districts, we have a depot; the coolies were sent up with a 
triplicate form. One was given to the kangany and two were sent 
to the estate and one was sent back with an endorsement as to 
shortages if any. For this purpose they had to have a depdt. 

Mr. Nicolls, —Take the case of coolies who have to go to the Nilgiris 
or the Wynaad. If they are recruited in Coimbatore and the depdt is 
somewhere else, say Salem, the coolies will have to go back to 
the depdt and then come all the way back again. They would have 
to keep a depdt at the terminus of the Railway. 
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M t HtK«Rfis tlCahati Devan) said that their method was to have a 
central depdt at SMvilliputur. This was miles from the Railway, but it 
was Oft the main road that the coolies took on marching to the different 
estates ; ail the roads converged to this point. At various points along 
these roads they had chtittrams at distances of about a day’s march. I n 
evetfy town the most influential man was engaged by the Company to 
look after the interests of the coolies. When they wanted a cooly 
looked up hi r defaulting, or any other reason, these men through their 
Stib-agents were generally able to put their hands on him. If a doubtful 
kangany wanted money, they did not pay the money to him, but sent it 
to these agents with instructions to pay after the coolies had been 
produced and despatched. 

The Chairman.— Did you build these chuttrams ? 

Mr. Yes, and we rhaintain them too at our own expense. 

Thi$ fe t he system that we will gradually have to build up in South 
Ihdia. 1 think the best way to do this is to get some man who knows 
the work atld l&ive it to him to work up the various districts. We 
could all advise hitn as to the best possible location for the sub- 
agencies, etc. ! don't know if one man could work all the agencies, but 
It would bfe betthf if he could It will take time to build Up the system ; 
ft could ttot be done in a day. 

After some further desultory discussion, the following Committee was 
appointed to draw up a scheme for a Labour Commission Messrs. 
E. L. MatiOn (Coorg); ]. A, Richardson, G. L. Duncan ( Annaihalais); 
N* C. Kirwan (Mysore) ; W. E. Bownass (Wynaad); H. Waddington 
(Weat Coast) ami ]. S. Nicolls (Nilgiris). 


Advances or Premiums. 

The Chairman said that several gentlemen had said that they did 
pot, it was necessary if they appointed a Labour Commission 
that this recommendation was necessary. 

Bftfc NJrcdtLS said that a discussion would be a help to the 

cothtofcbibk 

T,be Hpn’ble Mr. Barber said that the Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart, 
; tohup on this subject, had said that, if the cooly got as much 
labour in Madras as he did in Ceylon, Burma or the Straits 
npnts, }t was incredible that he would emigrate. If he emigrated 
nipiself, it was an object with which Sir Harold Stuart was 
i sympathy. To a certain extent, however, Mr. Barber said a 
[ pot emigrate for better wages. Advances had something to 
j ft. He thought that It was a pretty well recognised fact that 
prption of emigration was not less than three years. They knew 
U,practice they were not able to advance for more than a year. 
w fcpuld not make contracts for more than a year, while Ceylon 
^ Ke Straits tould make contracts for three years, and, could there- 
e, riddance three times more than they could, that whs they could 
afford three times as much premium. At any rate, they were at a dis¬ 
advantage, and the question should be considered from this point of 
In reply to Sir Harold Stuart, Mr. Barber said that even if 
.Madras did pay as much as Burma, Ceylon or the Straits, he thought 
. that thef advance of a large sum of ready money might induce tb^ 
nooly to emigrate. 
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Mr, Nicolls said that he did not think that any Resolution was 
necessary. He was under the impression that Mr. Barber thought 
that it was feasible that advances could be done away with altogether, 
and that they could run their Commission more or Jeas on the fines of 
the Straits. But in this country it was almost impossible for them to 
employ labour without advances In India they were in a minority as 
employers ot labour. They were apt to think that they were large 
employers of labour, but they were not; they only employed compara¬ 
tively a few in comparison with other employers of labour, if the 
Others would not do away with advances, the planters canid not. He 
quite admitted that ii advances could be restricted, it might benefit 
them very much; but as for doing away with advances altogether, it 
was impossible. 

Mr. Dandison (Nilgiris) said:—If one looks at poetically any large 
Company’s Report, one sees allusions to high advance^, ecd in many 
cases the amount to be written off is considerable, Can we in any way 
represent to private owners, Directors and shareholders of such Com¬ 
panies that they as business men are piling up what in many cases are 
nothing but baa debts, and which have to be written off r If it were 
represented that an increase in advances to coolies by one estate or 
district means that the rest have to follow suit, they might realise how 
utterly temporary their benefit is, and hesitate before giving higher and 
higher advances, or increasing rates. I quite understand how difficult 
it is to come to any agreement at present as to rates and advances, 
but it seems to me that, if at General Meetings of Companies where 
the advance item was large, this point was shown to the shareholders 
that they would have something to say as to increasing advances. I can 
only reiterate that any advantage gained is merely temporary, as other 
estates have to follow suit, and it is no solution of the labour question 
as gangs of coolies merely go round and round to each estate as the 
advantages increase from their point of view. 


Mr. Dandison proposed the following Resolution 
41 That this Association, seeing the way in which advances are 
' increasing and the disadvantages we suffer under ffCm this 
competition not only with foreign countries, but alpo among 
ourselves, urges on the District Planters* Associations to cur¬ 
tail, as far as possible, the amount of advances pdtd #< 


Mr. J. A. Richardson said that he quite agreed with the view the 
Resolution expressed. He thought it a most excellent schem if it 
could be carried out, but he was afraid that it was hopeless. As long 
as there was competition and large openings were being matfe* there 
would be the temptation to increase advances. The Directors made 
a programme of the extent of land that had to be opened bf di# ettd 
of the year; they say it must be done. If there was any 
about the labour advances would certainly increase. The people tdio 
could help were the shareholders, if the matter was brought |0 their 
notice ana they were told that advances were going up, and .in 
future they would be saddled with a debt that was irrecoverable. But 
such a course would get the Directors into trouble, and that 
probably be passed on to the Superintendent. 


Mr. ]. G. Hamilton said that he felt diffident about spealljtag 
because he had no Directors’ interests to consult, but he was entirely 
in accord with what Mr. Richardson said, that the Resolution 
absolutely a counsel of perfection, which could not be carried out If, 
however, the general public were going to suffer from the creation Of 
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bad debts, and could be brought to realise their responsibility, some 
indirect pressure could be brought to bear, which might lead to a 
healthier state of things. 

Mr, W addinoton having spoken on the subject, Mr. Barber said 
that there was some misunderstanding as to how the Resolution came 
to be put to the Meeting in the form it had taken. As a recommenda¬ 
tion of the Labour Committee, considerations of the question of 
advances was necessary. The Chairman wanted a Resolution so that 
discussion of the question could go on. He thought that the Reso¬ 
lution had achieved that object. He did not suppose that the 
proposer would press to see it carried. It was more to get the 
discussion started. 

The Resolution was then put to the vote and carried. 

Intloemsitt of Advanced Labour. 

Mr. J. S. Nicolls (Nilgiris) on this subject said that he'did not know 
if there was a Malay Labour Commissioner in this Presidency to whom 
they could represent irregularities in recruiting on the same way as 
they did to Mr. Scoble Niicholson. If there was he thought that the 
Resolution that he was about to propose should be forwarded to him. 
Nearly all the delegates must have seen in the Planters' Chronicle 
the letter written by “ Brown Dorai” to a cooly named Kullan on the 
Liddlesdale Estate. Mr. Brown had been employed on the Liddles- 
dale Estate, but to better his prospects had gone to Malaya. He had 
since returned to Madras and was evidently recruiting coolies to take 
with him to Malaya. The letter he wrote to Kullan was as follows 

Rovapettah, 

To 28/A July, 1913. 

Kullan. 

From 

Brown Dorai. 

I have just come from Penang, I am employed in Penang as Manager 
of one estate. That estate is a very healthy place. I am intending 
to go back to Penang about the 15th August or so. Do you like to 
come to Penang with me. Are there any others who could accompany 
you. There the pay is Rs 21 per mensem. There is no agreement 
if you come along with me ; whenever you like you can return. At the 
same time, you know well how I would protect you, being the 
Manager of the estate. I am intending to take about 100 coolies 
along with me and to prove to others wnat better workmen are my 
coblies than the other coolies. 

The working hours on the estate, where I am Manager, are from 
5 A.M. to 2 P M. 

Let me know at once on receipt of this letter, whether you are 
willing to come to Penang and how many others would accompany 
you*? 

(Sd.) Brown Dorai. 

Address 

* H. C. Brown Dorai, 

No. 23, Rdyapettah High Road\ 

- v Royapcttah , Madras . 

Urgent. 


Urgent. 




Mr, Nicolls proposed the following Resolution**** 

“ That this Association forwards to the Labojifi 
States at Madras copies of the vernacular* 
of which was read at the Meeting* with a re^aest that he Mil 
deal, if possible, with the writer of the letter, and depdecatoes 
in the strongest manner possible any such hfctiomV ■ 

Thp Resolution was seconded by Mr. Ashton 
EXTRADITION. 


The last subject discussed was the non-sendee ®6 warrants sip 
British India and Native States. t f 


Mr. E. L. Mahon (Coorg) asked if it was possible get extradition 
from Travancore. , 

Jbe Chairman said it was possible, but a roundabout process. 

Mahon said that he knew a member of his Association who had 
applied for a warrant, but could not get it served in Ttfnvaacore. 

The ChA iR man.—-Y ou must send the warrant %c^h the British 
Resident 

Mr. Waddington (West Coast) said that as far as the Jjabpur Act was 
concerned, it related to offences of breach of contract which 'were not 
of sufficient importance to justify extradition, and, therefore; in practice 
there was no extradition. In Mysore it was different, they had exfra- 
diction under the terms of the Rendition. In IHi&ducottah the 
extraditing of an offender was an act of grace on the part of the Rajah. 

Mr. ]. G. Hamilton said that when he was planting member he 
had received instructions to enquire into the subject of extradition 
from Travancore and Cochin, when he was told that at present npthim* 
could be done. If, however, the forbidden thing came into general 
operation, by along process of diplomatic action it was possible some 
general .arrangement could be arrived at. 

The Chairman. —I may say that the Act referred to obscurely by 
Mr. Hamilton does not help those under it now. 

Mr. E. L. Mahon. —Could we not represent matters to Government 
and obtain some redress. Has Mr. Barber any information on the 
matter. 

Mr. Barber said that he had made enquiries and had learnt the 
British Government was very jealous about warrants from 
being served in British India. The consequence was that trie Native 
States resented British warrants being served in their territory; and 
that was why so many difficulties were put in the way. . British 
warrants qquld be served in Travancore and Cochin, but their warrants 
could not be'served in British India. 

Mr. Nicolls (Nilgiris) said that he had received a letter from Abe 
Deputy Tahsildar asking him to forward specific instances of coolies 
absconding to Travancore and Cochin, as the matter was under lie 
consideration of the Collector. He went to a considerable amount of 
trouble with the members of his Association and at length after two 
months got a Ust of 26 cases in the whole of the Nilgiris of absconding 
coolies. He presumed from the Deputy Tahsildar’s letter that ex¬ 
tradition was being considered. 



Mr. TL«iLi I4AH0H (Coorg).—Can we not send a Resolution to 
Goverotneift on the Subject. 

Mr* £$jd that he thought after the information given to 

Mr. Hamilton and himself, it was not advisable to send a Resolution 
on the subject. 

, *W. b* CftA^y|PoaD (S. Mysore) said that planters in Mysore had 

laboured under disadvantage for many years. It was by a simple 
executive qrqer pf the Government of India that extradition facilities 
>yere given to Jill .planters in British India and British Court warrants 
had operation in Mysore, but Mysore had no reciprocity at all. From 
MyspjC^s JPQUft v * ew *W S waS most un * a * r » * or ^e simple reason that 
m Pritish India cpuld take their labour away and they had 
np Jewess. Tfie ,£opjy could iust walk over the border and they 
CQUifl do Jiarhtng* Mysqre would like to have reciprocity, just as they 

had m 

Mr. HtJGRBi (ICanan Dewan).—Things are just as bad for us in 
Travancore. 

Mr. CaAWasjtiitD.—You have the distinct advantage that you can come 
in to Mysore and arrest a defaulting labourer in Mysore 

E tr. MAjUPPi Wf <that he would not put any Resolution on this 
ject of extraction. 

Tfifi Non-service of Warrants. 

Mr. W. BpWNASs(Wynaad) said that his Association had asked him 
to britfg up the question of the non-service of warrants in Mysore and 
Cpimbatdre’. He had two cases in point, one of which he w r ould read 
to them. It Seemed a particularly bad case. The chief feature of it 
was that .the defaulting men were known to be living in their 
Villages aiidyet they could not get the warrants served. This was the 
case of a maistry who was advanced Rs. 500 on May 1912 to bring 
40 coolies by the 1st June. He failed to do so and a warrant was 
issued£|M2, but from that day to this it had been impossible to get 
jt served*! though his assistant had seen the man in March this y ear 
pi hi a village in May last they sent a criminal warrant for the arrest 
pf ,the man. It was despatched with two constables and a inaistry, 
hut the warrant was returned unserved with the endorsement that the 
man wpsjnot to be found, although he was known to be living in the 
Village His own case was on all fours with this He sent a maistry 
with the warrant to identity the man, but the warrant was unserved. 
The maistry wdio came from the same town as the absconding man, 
said /that he was on the spot cultivating his fields. The maistry said 
that he had bribed the village authorities to let him go free. His 
Association seemed to think that they had a grievance on another point 
which they would like to include in the Resolution. The procedure 
laid down under Act I of 1903 was not being carried out by the Magis¬ 
trates. He could say from his own knowledge that in many cases the 
Magistrates instead ot issuing non-bailable warrants issued bailable 
Warrants in exact contradiction to the recognised procedure There was 
.tip excuse for the mistake, because the two forms were not alike. The 
BOmbailable warrant form was yellow, the bailable warrant was white. 
Xsft all these cases where bailable w arrants were issued the men were 
released on bail and had never been caught ag^in Another point he 
Would mention was that in Mysore a charge of Rs. 3/8 was made lor the 
warrant as against Re. 1/8 in British territory. The extra two rupees 



was said to be for batta for the man to be brought to Sultan’s Battery 
and handed over there. In no single case, where the man had not been 
arrested and the warrant endorsed to that effect, was the money sent 
back. Although representations had been made on .the subject, they 
could get nothing out of the Mysore authorities. He would like to 
put the following Resolution to the Meeting:— 

“ That this Association would call the attention Of the Govern- 
ment of Madras to the fact that in spite of previous represen* 
tations made upon this subject, a number of warrants taken 
out against absconding maistries and coolies, which are 
unexecuted remains very large, and particularly in the Native 
State of Mysore and District of Coimbatore, add would ask 
them to urge upon the officials of these respective Districts 
that greater efforts be made to effect the service of warrants 
generally, and further that we bring to the notice of the 
Mysore Durbar the fact that the local Courtshaving jurisdio 
diction are treating non-bailable warrants as bailable warrants, 
resulting in the escape of the accused.” 

The Resolution was seconded by Mr. J. S. Nicolls (Nilgiris), 

Mr. Waddington (West Coast) asked Mr. Bownass whether in the 
case of coolies evading arrest in Mysore, application had been made 
to the Residency. He could say from personal experience that this 
was most effective. The Resident would have enquiries made and, 
where justifiable grounds existed for complaint, would approach the 
Durbar and things would be made so uncomfortable the man 
absconding would eventually turn up. As regards bailable and non- 
bailable warrants, they could not call that malpractice on the part 
of the Magistrate who had discretionary powers even in British India. 

Mr. W. L. Crawford asked, if in cases like those complained of by 
Mr. Bownass, whether any representation had been made to the 
Deputy Commissioner of the District. 

Mr. A. 5. Dandison (Nilgiris) saidI think that we oughttotnake as 
strong a point as possible of the non-service of warrants, as the non¬ 
service of one warrant means more than the loss of one coolie. Having 
taken an advance a defaulter learns how easy it is to evade arrest and 
he continues to practise advance-taking. His relations and friends, 
seeing his wealth increasing, feel inclined to follow suit and so the game 
goes on. 1 think we should be justified in asking the Government to 
direct an enquiry to be made on the request of a planter into any case 
of non-service of a warrant. If this was done it would practically put 
a stop to crimping coolies as an advanced cooly would refuse to be 
crimped if all warrants issued were served. 

I understand that the District Magistrate of the Nilgiris has passed 
an order that warrants shall be sent direct to the Magistrate’s Court ih 
the District in which the defaulting cooly is said to be and that a chit 
be given to the complainant in each case enabling him to go to the CpOft 
ana see that the defaulter is duly served with the warrant The scheme 
seems to be all that we want, but in most instances the warrant would 
only reach the Court after the complainant had arrived with his chit 
and this might cause delay, hence the suggestion that the non-servkfc 
of a warrant may be enquired into, as delay in despatching the warrant 
often means the man has time to bolt before the warrant arrives. As 
regards the warrants returned from Mysore unexecuted, they are often 
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endorsed in Canarese giving the reason for non-service, but in most 
Courts in British India there are no persons or officials who can trans¬ 
late these remarks. I think that we should ask that interpreters should 
be appointed in every Court who would be able to translate these 
remarks. 

The Hon'bte Mr. Barber said that his Association had called atten¬ 
tion to the number of warrants taken out, but unserved about 18 
months ago and at * the request of that Association an enquiry was 
made by the Deputy Inspector-General of Police and an exhaustive 
report Which that officer made gave the reasons for these warrants 
beittg unServed, whether it was the fault of the Magistrate issuing the 
Warrant or the fault of the Police. He could not see what good there 
Was in passing a Resolution asking Government to do what had already 
been done. 

Mr. BownA» s(Wynaad),with regard to the point raised by Mr. Barber, 
said that they had already received considerable benefit from these 
enquiries in Malabar. They had no complaints now to make against 
the way warrants were being served in Malabar. But was Mr. Barber 
right in saying that enquiries had been made in Mysore. 

Mr. BAR»KR.~^The British Police can’t go into Mysore for this 
purpose. 

Mr, J. G. Hamilton.— Enquiries were made and amendment was 
promised 

The Chairman put the Resolution to the Meeting when it was 
carried in Committee and afterwards confirmed in General Meeting. 

Before adjourning for the day, the Chairman on behalf of the United 
Association thanked Mr. Scoble Nicholson for attending the Meeting, 
the friendly spirit he had shown and the information he had been kind 
enough to give the Meeting. 

Mr. H. Scoble Nicholson in acknowledging the vote of thanks 
hoped that the Association would extend to him another kindly 
invitation next year. 

The Meeting then adjourned till 11 a.m., on Wednesday, the 26th 
August* 



Third Day's Proceedings^ Wednesday^ %fth August, 

The delegates met at 11 a.m. at the Mayo £$$]!,, when scientific 
matters affecting the planting industry were discussed, ^mgng ifese 
present and taking part in the discussion t being ftf, (p^dwlck, 

1. C. S., Director of Agriculture, Madras Presipe#^ Dr, 
man. Director of the Mysore Agricultural Departfnpttv. and Juv» q[* 
Bainbrigge Fletcher R N. Government Entomologist, Maqfras Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 

i 4 

Coffee and the Result of MAnuWMf. 

Proceedings opened with the reading of the fottbwitlg paper pre¬ 
pared by Mr. R. Anstead, Planting Expert of the U, r. A. S. L, and 
Mr. C. K. Pittock on the varying composition of the sdQffee bertry at 
different stages of its growth, and its relation to the manuring pf 
a coffee estate. 

Mr. Anstead’s Paper. 

t 

The first part of the paper, which was as follows; #hs ftifcd Mf Mr 
Anstead;— 

a n * w * - 

During the past three years we have been studying, th^pnanurigl 
problem, as it affects coffee, from a chemical standpoint^ With 
ject of trying to obtain some hint, not only as to the best proportions 
of plant jood to give to this crop, but also at what time of year the 
plant food is best applied. The first step was to investigate the corii- 
position of the mulch obtained from the shade trees ancUhe coffee it¬ 
self and to determine its manurial value. This piece of work was carried 
out in 1912. arid reported iri detail in the Planter? 
p, 238). We came to the conclusion that it was quite possliffn^flie 
coffee, where a heavy mulch was established, was receiving an unbalanc¬ 
ed ratio of plant food, the nitrogen being in excess, and that the com¬ 
position of the mulch should be taken into consideration when apply¬ 
ing fertilisers. That conclusion is now being worked out by one of 
us in the field by means of experimental plots of known history. The 
next step was to investigate the composition of the pulp and to ascer - 
tain whether this waste product was of any practical value as a fertili¬ 
ser, and, if so, how it could best be conserved as a compost with other 
estate refuse. The results of this work were reported at this Meeting 
last year, and the investigation is being continued both in the labora¬ 
tory and in the field with experimental plots. The ground being 
thus cleared we next turned our attention to the actual chemical com¬ 
position of the coffee berry itself, when a chemical analysis of parch¬ 
ment coffee, or coffee berries, is critically examined, one fact at once 
strikes one as being prominent. The following analyses are (a) of the 
ripe fruit by Mughes; (0) of cured Mysore coffee by Dehmann; (*) of 
the ash of coffee bears by Wolff. 
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Table I. 

Analyses of Coffee . 



Moisture ... 
Organic Matter 
Nitrogen... 
Potash ... 
Lime — 
Phosphoric Add 
Silica 

Soda ... 
Magnesia... 
Oxide of Iron 



62*47 

6*29 

13*29 

054 

1-64 

9*67 

0*65 


In these analyses it will be noticed that potash is a dominant factor 
in the mineral constituents of the coffee bean. This is prominently 
brought out in the ash analysis (c), where there is more potash than 
anything else. This being so, it is only logical to suppose that a ferti¬ 
liser containing a preponderance of potash should help the coffee tree 
to ripen up ana hold its crop, and the question at once suggests itself, 
when should this potash be supplied. Do the coffee berries need it 
from the very beginning of their existence as berries, that is as soon 
as they have set and the blossom has fallen, or do they need it only 
towards the end of their development ? The same question applies also 
to the nitrogen and phosphoric acid. It seemed to us that if an answer 
could be found to these questions, it would have a profound practical 
bearing upon coffee manuring. In order to attempt to find an answer 
we conceived the idea of analysing the berries each month throughout 
their period of development from the time they were quite small to the 
time when they were ripe and ready to pick. From July 1912, to 
January 1913* samples were carefully gathered by one of us, and these 
were at once analysed in the laboratory at Bangalore. The results of 
these analyses are shown in the following tables 

Table II. 

Analyses of Fresh Coffee Berries from July to January . 


July. Aug. ! Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 


Moisture ... 87*13 84*45 80 75 71*54 66 06 65*77 66*62 

* Organic matter ... [ 11*96 I 14*67 I 18*18 I 26*93 I 32*05 I 32*48 I 31*58 

6 

Fhos. Acid ... | 0*08 | 0 07 | 0*09 J 0*16 | 0*15 | 0*12 | 0*12 
Potash. 


Other Mine¬ 
ral matter... 0*38 I 0*35 I 0*44 


"Containing Nitrogen. 030 0*38 0*24 
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Table III. 


Analyses of the Ash of Coffee Berries from Juty eoJanuary . 


— 

July. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

■ 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Silica 

4*48 

1 -48 

2*84 

1*23 

1*11 

2-47 

3*03 

Phos. Acid 

8-48 

6-04 

8-20 

8*40 

7*87 

6SS 

GW 

Potash - 

4031 

4838 

4578 

50-30 

49*40 

SO10 

SB 19 

Lime « 

4*27 

1 204 

1-89 

1*17 

1*89 

1*23 

tM4 

Other* Mineral matter. 

42*46 

i_ 

4006 

i 

41 29 

38*90 

39 i» 

£9*4 

WW 

. i Total ... 

100*00 100-00 

i 

10000 

100 00 

100*00 

10000 

100*00 


.The first table shows the actual composition ofrtarfresft berriesas 

regards the constituents named, while the second tafbleshows the 
composition of the ash, that is, the mineral part, ill each 'Sample, it 
being chiefly this mineral matter with which we are At present eon* 
cerned. In July the berries were very small, and it required 72 ok them 
to weigh one ounce. In January the berries were npe, and t?he last 
column in each table is the analysis of the ripe cherries' as picked for 
pulping. In considering these analyses several factors thaV be discus¬ 
sed. The first is the moisture content of the berries. It will be noticed 
that this steadily decreases as the berries increase in size and age; : 
wntilit reaches a minimum as they near ripeness. Evidently, then, 
this is an important factor in the well-being of the crop. It is a factor 
which is influenced not only by the rainfall, but also 1 by-cultivation, 
the physical condition of the soil; the shade, its amount*&nd nature ; 
and by the amount of mulch. Undoubtedly, every year a certain 
amount of crop falls off, and this is to a certain extent; natural, -but 
there are cases when the trees fail to hold their crop late In the season, 
and it is possible that this moisture factor has some bearing^ttpon this. 
The relation of the physical condition of the soil to its moisture 
content was discussed by one of us in a paper in the Ptan/ers *> C&rvmeje 
(Vol. VII., p. 619) in connection with a peculiar condition of the coffee 
on some estates in which the berries and young shoots diy up and a 
light post-monsoon dig was recommended for certain type^of soils. 
The present investigation suggests a possible fruitful s t cte -H h e -tsf 
research, which we would commend to the Scientific Assistants, 
naniely, the study of the physical condition of different types of coffee 
soils and their moisture content at different times of the year in 
relation to the ability of the coffee grown on them to hold a big crop. 
With regard to the mineral constituents of the berries there 
to be a markedly steady increase of potash content throughout the 
period of growth, ana from this we conclude that potash > in an 
available form is needed all the time. The phosphoric acid * content 
appears to be a constant quantity at first with a maximum 
October, after which it declines. Hence it seems likely that this 
constituent is needed in an available form chiefly in the beginning 
of the season. 

The nhfogen content increases steadily throughout the period of 
growth, and keeps pace with the increase in organic matter. So much 
for the figures, and here my part of this paper as a chemist may well" 
conclude. , I shall now leave it to my collaborator to interpret thg®^ 








results £5 a practical planter and point out to you where they have a 
practical, bearing on the manuring of coffee, if they have one at all. 
The work is admittedly incomplete, and this paper is only in the 
nature of a progress report, since we knbw nothing of the composition 
of the tree itself from month to month throughout a growing period 
and the amount of plant food needed to develope its wood arid leaves 
and blossom, it is fully recognized that any conclusions drawn from 
this work must be largely theoretical, but the figures laid before you 
are facts. Any recommendations made by us based on the results of 
this work will be tested in the field by actual experiments with coffee, 
pf known history and only when the results of these field experiments 
are obtained, shall we be able to come to you with any definite advice 
Field work of this kind, however, takes a considerable time, and we 
thought in the meanwhile you might be interested to know what we 
were doing and how much progress had been made. 

Mr. Pittock’s Paper. 

Mr. C. Lake, on behalf of Mr. Pittock, read this part of the 
paper- 

ln Table III before you, we have the results of the monthly 
analyses of coffee berries made by my collaborator and expressed, as 
is usual, in piecentages of the various constituents. On my part of 
this paper the Same results will be laid before you, but in a differen. 
fonti, and one which, I hope, will appeal to you as practical. 1 intendt 
speaking of pounds and acres, instead of decimals and precentages. 
An acre of coffee, bearing at the rate of 5 cwt. an acre, may be taken 
to exemplify my figures. The berries on the acre, bearing at the rate 
of 5 cwt., or in other words carrying a crop that after drying and curing 
wil!yield 5 cwt. of marketable coffee beans, when ripe, weigh, roughly 
3,000 lbs. ritld number about 960,000. 1 arrive at the first figure from the 
generally accepted ratio of 200 sixty-pound bushels or 150 eighty-pound 
boxes etjtlal one ton of dry marketable coffee, and the second figure 
by calculation from the actual number of ripe berries which weighed an 
ounce It is interesting to trace the history of this weight of berries and 
see Whrit may be learnt of the migration of plant food, from the plant, 
into the b^fry, and what light is thrown on the problem of manuring 
Coffefc. ‘ iA ^nne, when the berries were so small as to be picked with 
difficulty, the blossom being a late one, the total weight of the berries in 
the acfle trikep for illustration, was only 155 lbs. in July, the weight in¬ 
creased td 6331 bs. in August it had further increased to 2/143 lbs. in Sep¬ 
tember, tto increase was apparent as the number of berries to the ounce 
was th&same as in August. In October, the weight of berries had reached 
2*500 lbs. and attained its maximum in November, *>., 4,285 lbs. and 
then begins to decrease as ripening progresses till we reach the 
weight 018,000 lbs. for all ripe berries in December—January, all these 
weights have been calculated from the actual number of berries which 
; wentTo ounce in the respective months. The only figure 1 ask 

provisional assent to is 3,000 lbs. of ripe 5 cwt. clean dry coffee. By 
Opplyipgj .-the results of my collaborator’s analysis to these monthly 
weights, wecan readily calculate the amount of plant food locked 
Up,m the berries at different periods of their growth. This has been 
$ikd Table IV is the result 

Table IV, showing the amount of plant-food in the berries in an 
acre of toffee, bearing at the rate of 5 cwts. per acre, in the months of 
July to January, in pounds. 
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July. 

Aug. 

i 

Sept, j 

Oct. 

: Nov. 

Dec 

Jan. 


Phosphoric Acid 

0*66 

1*50 

1*92 

4*00 

8*42 

3*60 

3*60 

Potash 

3*08 

9*21 

10*50 j 

19*25 

39*85 

26*40 

28*60 

Nitrogen ... 

2*49 

8*14 

5*4 ! 

12*5 

26*13 

20*10 

i 

19*80 


The figures shown in the table have been got by calculation from 
my collaborator’s monthly analyses and the monthly weights submitted 
above. From Table IV it will be seen that the phosphoric acid in¬ 
creases from only 0*66 of a pound total in July to a minimum of 6'42 
lbs. on the acre of which we are speaking, in November. The potash 
also reaches a maximum in November, but it is present in consider¬ 
able quantity early in the period of growth, e.g. t in August, the berries 
contained 9’21 lbs. of pure potash. This remark applies also to 
nitrogen, eg., in November 2613 lbs. was present; In August, 8*14 
lbs. Having learnt this much of the migration of plant food into the 
berry, the next question is what bearing this knowledge has or manur¬ 
ing of coffee. Can an average estate soil meet the calls which are 
made by the crop for plant food without the help of manure ? We are 
of the opinion, from our experience of the beneficial results attending 
the judicious use of fertilisers, that the answer to this question is in the 
negative. It should be noted that only the call made by the berries 
is spoken of in this paper, and we are not in a position to gauge the 
demand which the coffee tree itself makes for plant fobd to mature 
its wood and leaves and make its normal growth. We may reasonably 
infer though, that the total demand is very considerably more than that 
of the berries alone. If a soil is unable to supply the necessary 
amounts of plant-food—drying back of wood, lallltsg off of crop, 
general slackness and unhealthy appearance are only What we might 
reasonably expect. We are not concerned in this paper with differ¬ 
ent forms of fertilisers, except inasmuch as the plant food contained in 
them is readily available or not. It would appear from Table IV that 
the call for the three kinds of plant food under discussion, ie. % phos¬ 
phoric acid, potash and nitrogen, comes about August-September, and 
is kept up till after November. This being so, it would seem prudent 
to make sure that they are ready in the sou when wanted. What is the 
proper season to apply fertilisers to coffee to enable the trees to 
meet the calls which we see from Table IV are made by the berry ? 
Nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid may be considered separately. 

Nitrogen .—Nitrates are liable to be washed out of the soil, so it 
would seem that nitrogen should be put on in two doses, one before 
and one after monsoon. Here we touch the work which has been 
done on mulch and reported on in the Planters’ Chronicle (Vol* : VII, 15 
& 16). It was then pointed out that the natural mulch supplied con¬ 
siderable quantities of nitrogen. In view of this supply from the 
natural much and of the probability of considerable amount of nit¬ 
rates being formed in the hot weather and bearing in mind \fftat nor¬ 
mal coffee does not show want of nitrogen in May-June, we are of the 
opinion that there is a possibility of the before-monsoon appMOiiton 
of nitrogen proving unnecessary. The after-monsoon application of 
nitrogen should supply that ingredient in an available form to enable 
the plant to meet the demand for nitrogen, which comes in August 
and following months. 
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Potash .— Salts of potash are not liable to leaching out, so may weli 
be applied before monsoon, though if found more convenient, might 
usefully be put on half before and half after monsoon. 

Phosphoric AcitL -~It very much depends on whether the phosphoric 
add Is in any available form or not when it should be applied. A 
phosphatic fertiliser with its phosphoric acid in an unavailable form 
applied after monsoon, say, September-October, could not reasonably 
be expected to supply much of that plant-food to the crop then on the 
trees. The table shows that the demand of the berries for phosphoric 
acid is not large early in the season, so an after-monsoon application 
of phosphoric acid in an available form might suffice, but it would 
appear safe to apply the phosphoric acid in two doses, half before 
monsoon and half after. 

Summing up .—Potash may be applied before monsoon or half 
before ana half after. Phosphoric Acid should be applied half before 
and half after monsoon ; the after-monsoon dose to be in available 
form. Nitrogen after-monsoon in an available form or, in other 
words, two applications a year—one before monsoon of half the 
phosphoric acia and either half or all the potash and one after the 
monsoon of half the phosphoric acid, half the potash (or no potash 
if it has all been applied before monsoon) and the nitrogen. 

In cases where labour or financial considerations preclude two 
applications a year, a compromise might be effected by applying all 
the potash, all the phosphoric acid in an available and the nitrogen 
also in an available form as soon after the heavy rains as possible. 
This method, however, we consider far from satisfactory. These 
suggestions are based on our present incomplete knowledge of 
coffee and cannot be taken as final. As my colleague has told 
you, it is proposed to experiment in the field with coffee of known 
bearing capacity before any definite recommendations are made. 
It seems, however, desirable that you should be put in posses¬ 
sion of the inferences we gather from the results of the analyses made 
and the provisional suggestions based on these inferences, particularly 
so, as these suggestions do not involve any drastic changes in 
existing methods of manuring. One investigation leads on to another, 
and this, again, points to the desirability of a third, and so on. For 
instance, this work on natural mulch lead to that on composts, and 
that, again, to the investigation at present under report. These pieces 
of work should not be regarded as separate or disjointed, but as 
links in a chain. Science has aptly been defined as on ordered 
systematic pursuit of knowledge, and a scientific knowledge of coffee 
can only be attained by continuous and systematic work. It should 
be noted that this investigation at present under report could not 
have been undertaken without a laboratory, and 1 hope that in this 
piece of work, another justification for the existence of the U. P. A. 
Laboratory may be found by those who consider such justification 
necessary. Before closing my part of this paper, I wish to say that 
during tne work on the composition of the coffee berry, the de¬ 
sirability of an analytical investigation of the coffee tree itself, root, 
Stem branches and twigs, has several times faced itself on our notice, 
and is in out opinion a piece of work which should be taken up at no 
distant date. 

Mr. CH&bwiCK asked Mr. Anstead if these analyses were the aver¬ 
ages of tttt or twelve samples each month. 
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Mr. Anstead said that they were in each caseftljp result of a single 
analysis ; they suffered from a want of time. Hep'ouid have. lik,ed to 
have made duplicate experiments if possible, bupjpfo was not in his 
power under existing conditions, but in order id eliminate error as 
much as possible large samples were taken and thoroughly .mixed. 
They were sampled down by recognised sampling methods. He quite 
recognised that from a scientific point of view the averages of ten or 
twelve samples would have been better, but without assistant chemists 
this would be impossible. : 

Mr. ]. G. Hamilton said that Mr. Anstead and Mr, Pittock should 
not feel disappointed if the coffee planters present* did not ask them 
any questions that day. They had given coffee planters a great deal of 
food for thought, but he thought that they were right in refraining from 
rushing on them with questions just then They would require to study 
the papers. He was quite sure that the authors of the paper would 
find plenty of questions put 1 them in the future. He trusted that 
coffee planters would agree with him when he said that it was not 
from any want of appreciation, interest, or gratitude for the results of 
these labours that they did not put any questions that day. 

Mr. Anstead said, in reply, that Mr. Pittock and he did not expect 
any discussion on this subject. It was a rather more technical 
paper than usual, filled with analyses and figures, for them to ask 
questions about or take it all in at once. They did not expect a dis¬ 
cussion on it, but only thought it was possible that they might be 
asked a few questions to make things plainer where they had not 
made themselves understood. He hoped that the matter would be 
taken up and fought out in the Planters' Chronicle . He and Mr. 
Pittock were quite prepared to take their part in any discussion in 
that paper. 

After some further explanations from Mr. Anstead, regarding the 
method in which the experiment was carried out, the subject was 
dropped. 


Pests and Diseases. 

Mr. Anstead, in opening this subject, said that they had heard and 
read a good deal in the past about the scale insect known as the green 
bug. They had heard a great deal in the past about it,, ajftd more 
recently in the Planters' Chronicle , so he did not intend to take up 
their time in going over the life history ; the facts were known to each 
of them very well. Their old enemy had started many years ago on 
the Pulney Hills, and had then travelled to the Nilgiri Hills, and the 
Meeting knew very well, indeed, what havoc it had played- Now 
unfortunately it haa put in an appearance on the coffee In Mysore 
and Coorg, which had hitherto been free from it. With the re¬ 
sults of green bug in the Pulneys and Nilgiris before them, it 
was only, natural that the planters of Mysore and Coorg Were more 
than anxious as to what was going to happen to their coffee. But they 
stood in a much better position than the Nilgiris stood, because !£ had 
only just appeared, and, benefiting from past experience, they hoped to 
prevent it even becoming such a pest as it had been in the Nilgiris 
and Pulneys. It seemed to the Mysore and Coorg planters that it was 
a subject that might be discussed at this Meeting, as they wanted to 
benefit by the advice of the whole United Planters* Association,because 
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after all they were all interested in coffee. They were that day in a 
most .excelled position because they had present the Government 
Entomologist, Mr, Bainbrigge Fletcher, and Dr. Leslie Coleman, the 
Director of Agriculture in Mysore, and they knew more about the 
pest than he did. He trusted that the delegates would make the most 
of their opportunity, and extract from these gentlemen all the informa¬ 
tion they could and get the benefit of the valuable advice of Mr. Bain- 
brigge Fletcher and Dr. Coleman. The latter would be able to tell 
them what he could do, and was prepared to do, with the well-organised 
Mysore Agricultural Department behind him. 

Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher, the Government Entomologist, said 
that when he had visited Mysore and Coorg it was before the outbreak 
of this scale* and as far as he was able to see there was no scale there 
at,the time. He had, however, since seen the scale on the Shevaroys 
and Annamalais. On the Shevaroys he believed it had been iu 
existence for the last ten years, but had apparently done little damage. 
On the Annamalais it was very bad on the northern slope. On the 
Nilgiris, he had not seen it to any extent, but they all knew, and the 
planters knew better than he, how much damage it had done there. 
He believed that in some parts it had gone so iar as to wipe out the 
coffee completely. In Ceylon the scale was introduced about forty or 
fifty years ago when coffee was the stable planting industry. It was 
believed to have been brought in from Brazil. Jt was one of those 
pests whichhad been brought in from outside coun.ries, and these 
pests did thegreatest amount of damage, because they came in by 
themselves without bringing their parasites and natural enemies with 
them, and thus were able to live and increase under abnormal con¬ 
ditions. The rateat which these insects were able to multiply was 
something one could hardly realise. Taking for an example an insect 
which laid 200 eggs and went through its stages in one month, which 
was a very average rate of increase and time. If on the 1st January' 
such an insect laid 200 eggs, by the end of the year they would find that 
from that one insect over two trillions of insects had come into exis¬ 
tence They could not realise what an enormous quantity those figures 
represented, so he would try and give them an illustration. If 
1,000 of these insects occupied a space of a cubic inch, two trillions 
would cover the whole land surface of the world to a depth of 80 ft. 
Again* taking 1,000 to the cubic inch, put all together in one mass, two 
trillions would occupy a space of seven million cubic miles, or a cube 
which measured 200 miles on each edge. Fortunately, no insect in 
this world multiplied at this rate, because it had to fight so many 
enemies in the course of its existence. In the case of an insect 
brought in new to the country, it escaped to a large extent these 
enemies. For this reason it was that these introduced pests were so 
important. Therefore, when a pest like the green bug was brought 
into the country, it found as much food as it required and could and 
did multiply at an enormous rate without restraint. In the case of the 
green bug there were very few parasites that preyed on it. There was 
a fungus which attacked it in the wetter time of the year, but they could 
riot rely on fungus to keep this scale wholly in check as during the 
dry season the fungus could not spread while the scale went on increas¬ 
ing arid extracting moisture from the plants at a time of the year 
when moisture was most deficient in the soil. For the control of this 
particular scale it was important and actually essential that outside 
measures Should be taken, such as spraying or brushing, or any other 
grittitkal measure which might be suited to particular local conditions. 
ThW'Wasa good but homely old saying, that there were more ways of 
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killing a cat than choking it with cream, and thit was applicable to 
insect pests. No general rule could be laid down to deal with all pests; 
they had to take measures which were applicable to particular local 
conditions. In the present case he would say from what he had seen of 
the scale and from his experience in other countries, where scale were 
serious pests, that spraying was probably the best method of control¬ 
ling this scale. In those districts which the scale had recently invaded, 
the planters of the estates attacked, and those estates which were not 
attacked, should take up the question of spraying seriously, and do 
their best to keep the scale under control before It got bad. That might 
secure a certain measure of success; otherwise if the scale got in in 
really large numbers, covering the whole area, it would get out of hand 
and it would be a very serious business indeed. They could not tell 
whether it would assume the same destructive proportions in Coorg 
and Mysore. The damage done seemed to depend on conditions 
which were not yet understood. In the Shevaroys the damage was 
very slight, although the scale was well distributed throughout the 
District. In other districts the damage had been very severe. 
Whether the damage would be severe or slight in Mysore and Coorg 
one could not foretell. It would be much better to try and keep the 
scale in check before it attained proportions in which it does damage 
than to w ait and see whether it was doing damage when they could 
do nothing to check it. 


Dr. Coleman. 

Dr# Coleman said that with regard to the question of the prediction 
of the spread of new insect pests, he would give a short statement of 
a personal experience in Mysore about four or five years ago. A new 
grasshopper pest had been brought into the State from Bombay, 
which was seriously attacking the cholam and other cereal crops The 
pest, the first time he came in contact w ith it, was very serious, and 
was scattered, over a wide area, but was not equally distributed but 
was found in isolated patches. For two years he studied the 
question and then published a bulletin in which he predicted 
with sorpe reservation, that the insect might be expected to spread, 
over North Mysore, and might also be expected to extend its depre¬ 
dations to the ragi crop. He might say that his prediction was 
falsified, because he was unable to predict the weatner conditions. 
The weather conditions in Mysore, for the past few years, had been 
peculiarly unfavourable to the increase of the insect One of the essen¬ 
tial factors for the spread of the pest was the necessary sap at the time 
the insect emerged, roughly, in July. Since the last serious attack in 
Mysore, there had, every year, been a failure of the early rains, and, 
therefore, a lack of food, with the result that the insects died in 
large numbers. Since then they had appeared in small numbers, 
but he had not the slightest doubt that the insect was still there* 
and when favourable conditions returned, they might expect the 
insect to spread. He was, therefore, in the same position as Mr. 
Fletcher was with regard to green bug, he did not know what was 
going to happen. The only safe thing to do was to take precautions 
to ensure being able to deal with the pest. He did not believe in 
a policy of “ wait and see. ” They ought to take matters in hand before 
they got serious. 

With regard to green bug he had little practical experience et the 
pest. He nad seen it on a couple of estates in Munzerabad. When 
he saw the insect it was supposed to have gone. The fungus disease 
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which certainly did attack the insect had probably killed 90 per cent 
the senate. The spraying which had been done thoroughly on certain 
estates had also a marked effect. Nevertheless, it did not require a 
very long search to find that the scale was still present. Now with re¬ 
gard to what they were to do It was perfectly clear. They had a Scienti¬ 
fic Department, and it was unnecessary for him to give them advice or to 
gfve them any assistance. (Cries of “ No, no”). They were intelligent 
gentlemen with a knowledge of the country and the life history of the 
insect, and knew the means to take to check it, and that should be 
sufficient. He, on the other hand, had to deal with a large body of 
people who knew nothing about insect pests, who knew nothing about 
the control of insect pests, and who had a natural conservatism behind 
them with an additional incubus of a strong desire to let things rest as 
they were. The problem he had to tackle was a good deal more difficult 
than the problem that they had to tackle. On the other hand, he was 
cjuite well aware that the success of their portion of the task would 
depend largely on the portion of the work undertaken by the Mysore 
Agricultural Department and the support of the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment. Now, he was sure, speaking from his own standpoint, that 
they were quite alive to the seriousness of the position, and he was 
certain that the Mysore Government were alive to the seriousness of 
the position, and he thought that he could safely say that any reason¬ 
able proposal to deal with the pest would be favourably considered by 
the Government. What could they do to combat the danger ? The first 
thing that he proposed to do, and that within a week’s time, was to 
examine into the question of the source of infection. They knew that 
a theory had been advanced that the insect came in manure bags 
from the low country. He was not prepared to make any statement 
regarding this. Looked at without consideration, it seemed impro¬ 
bable, but very improbable things had happened before now. It was 
important, however, that they should get to the bottom of this matter. 
It had to do with areas not yet infected, and if the insect was brought 
up in manure bags, it was very likely, indeed, that those areas would 
be infected in some way. In case this proved to be a fact, measures 
could be taken to prevent a recurrence of the infection. He proposed, 
therefore, to put the best assistants to work on the Railway lines and 
along the main roads leading to the coffee estates to ascertain the 
villages from which the cartmen had come, and to search the material 
the cartmen carried to find if any infection was there at all. At present 
they knew that a certain number of estates had been infected. They 
knew of very few estates owned by Indian planters l>eing infected. He 
had, no doubt, that quite a number of these were infected. What he 
proposed doing was to have a list of estates in Mysore were green 
bug was present, and he proposed to get a list of native holdings 
within a radius of three or four miles, and to put men on to search 
these holdings to see if they were infected. He hoped also to be able 
to turn into South Mysore something like forty sprayers within the 
next two or three weeks, and he proposed that all spraying work 
should be done under the supervision of the Mysore Agricultural 
Department. He believed in doing the work thoroughly. 

One other point was the question of infestation of abandoned 
estates and the small patches of coffee round the houses of the ryots. 
That was a very serious question, and he would like to have the 
opinion of the Meeting as to how it could best be handled. As regards 
abandoned estates, he thought that it could be possible to remove the 
old coffee and root it up. He was not quite conversant with the con¬ 
ditions under which abandoned coffee was held. If the Government 
8 
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had resumed the land, it would have been returned to the Forest 
department, and they could be dealt with in the way suggested. If 
they were in the hands of Indian owners, it would be more difficult, 
and it would be possible to work through the Revenue Department to 
put pressure on the men to get the coffee plants out. 

To carry out the general campaign he proposed to proceed on the 
same lines as those adopted in the campaign against koleroga . He 
proposed to employ local men to work under the Mysore Agricultural 
Department for a certain number ol months. These men would be 
chosen for their knowledge of local conditions in the hobh or taluq, 
and it would be their duty to report every week. Their work would 
be constantly inspected by the superior officers, and he would con¬ 
stantly inspect the work of the superior officer. He hoped that the work 
would be efficient. The plan had worked well in the case of koleroga , 
and he hoped that they would be able to do something on the same 
lines with regard to green bug. He w ould be glad of any suggestions 
from planters for combating the pest on Indian estates. 

Proposed Pest Act. 

The Chairman said that he was going to suggest from what Dr. 
Coleman had said, that they had arrived at the point at which the ques¬ 
tion of a Pest Act could be discussed, and he proposed to ask Mr. 
Chadwick if he could tell them something about the proposed Pest 
Act. 

Mr. Chadwick. 

Mr. D. T. Chadwick I. C. S„ (Director of Agriculture, Madras 
Government) said that this was the first time that he had been 
present at one of these Meetings, and he had really come to be in¬ 
structed, and he was glad that they had invited him to come during the 
first year that he was Director of Agriculture in Madras. They wanted 
to know something about the Pest Act, but at present they had none. 
He had, however, written to England to get copies of their Acts to see 
the lines on which they had been framed In his own personal opinion, 
he was convinced that they ought to have one, not only for the planters, 
but for the ryot population, whose products were attacked on every 
side, and w'hom it w^as found very difficult to assist under present con¬ 
ditions. Take the instance of the palm disease in Godavery; they 
were relying on personal effort to get the people to cut out the 
diseased palms. They had no power or authority to cut out the infected 
trees, and for five years they had been cutting out the dead trees; 
meanwhile those infected were spreading the disease, and things were 
in a hopeless position. Then, there was the recently reported cocoanut 
palm disease ; if that spread it was going to have a terrible effect on 
the principal industry of the West Coast. Then there was the question 
of Cambodia cotton, which Was now spreading through the Madras 
Presidency. It was badly affected with weevil. In the West Indies 
they had an Act which compelled the people to root up some crops 
every year in case it carried disease to the next crop. That was the 
case with Cambodia cotton The ryots insisted on leaving the crop 
on the field for another year to get a small extra profit and it was 
hopeless to try and persuade them to pull up the first crop to save the 
young crop of their friends and neighbours. He was not in a position 
to say what view the Government of Madras would take, but as far 
as the Agriculturial Department was concerned, he was certain that 
they wanted a Pest Act, and he knew that the Board of Revenue was 
anxious to have one. It meant, however, a certain amount of 
restriction and inspection in areas in which a disease was notified. 



The Chairman asked if a copy of the draft of the Act which was tlow 
on the stocks with the Government of India had been received. 

Mr. Chadwick said that so far he had heard nothing further, but a 
copy would undoubtedly be sent, and if they passed a Resolution to 
that effect it would once more help in brining the matter to light. On 
behalf of the Agricultural Department, he proposed to hurry the matter 
through. They did want an Act for the examination and prevention 
of the importation of plant pest and diseases from other countries. It 
was a matter of serious importance to agriculture and in the best inter¬ 
ests of the country. As far as he could see, they were at present 
utterly unprotected. He was sorry that he could not give any further 
information. The Government of India were apparently not pushing 
the matter, the difficulty being probably the question of introducing 
low-paid Inspectors, etc., who would pretend to use authority they had 
not got and abuse the authority that would be given under the Act. 

The Meeting then went into Committee. 

Mr. R. D. Anstead (Scientific Officer) said that he would like before 
the discussion went any further to underline Dr. Coleman's point as to 
the possiblity of the monsoon killing out the green bug. There was 
rather a w ide spread notion in Coorg and Mysore that the monsoon 
would kill the pest. Therein lay the danger. The point he wanted 
them to understand was that undoubtedly the monsoon by itself 
would not kill out the pest. During the last two or three days one 
of the planters had written to say that they must abandon any hope 
that the monsoon would kill out the pest. On one estate they had had 
80 inches of rain in a few weeks and bug was worse than ever. 

With regard to the Pest Act, it was very refreshing indeed to hear that 
the Director of Agriculture w'as in favour of such an Act. Some of 
those present might remember that the first time he had the pleasure 
of being present at one of these Meetings, he spoke about the Pest Act 
and the then Director of Agriculture had said that they would never 
get one. With regard to the Act that the Government of India were 
considering, it was an Act to prevent the importation of new diseases 
and pests from outside countries. What the Meeting w^as discussing 
was a local Pest Act. The Government of India Act was bound to go 
through ; but they w anted to go further; they w anted a local act to deal 
with the diseases they had already. 

Mr. H. Bainbrigge Fletcher said that he thought an Act to 
prevent the importation of diseases from abroad was of much greater 
importance than a local Pest Act. If such an Act had been in existence 
30 years ago there would have been no green bug at all. As 
had been pointed out this pest had been brought in from outside 
and it was these pests w'hich they wished to keep out. If they 
could do that they would not want an internal Act. Moreo/er 
an internal Act would be difficult to administer with regard to 
the spread of green bug, the infection was very probably carried by 
birds and he did not see how they could prevent birds flying from one 
district to another. The only thing to do was to keep out these pests. 
That w f as a serious danger, and an Act on those fines was what they 
should press for with the utmost insistance. He was on the Commit¬ 
tee appointed by the Government of India to consider the present 
Bill and he had made certain proposals which were still under consi¬ 
deration. It was very difficult to get actual cases of the finding of 
new poochies brought in from abroad; but last year he found two 



actual cases. One was at the Sugarcane Station at Coimbatore, in the 
canes sent from Atigua and Java ; he found two serious pests which 
attacked the canes in those countries, neither of which had before 
been found in India. Now if these canes had been sent to a private 
grower and he had planted these canes there would in all probability 
been an outbreak of disease that would have seriously influenced the 
sugarcane industry. Just recently too we had another interesting find 
at Coimbatore. It was a new bug that he had not seen before in some 
gingelly. He sent it to an expert for identification who said it was 
a bug that was rather widespread in Africa but had never before been 
found in India. He suggested that it might be a fresh importation. 
He (Mr, Bainbrigge Fletcher) did not know if they had any plants in 
Coimbatore that had been brought from Africa recently. If it was a 
case of fresh importation, it might easily become a pest, because it had 
probably come without its enemies and could increase, therefore, at an 
abnormal rate. Last week he was down in Madras searching about for 
flies when he got a new biting fly that had not been known in 1 ndia before. 
It had been known in Aden and had probably been brought from Aden 
with cattle. It was a biting fly that carried disease. These were a few 
instances of pests which might have been brought into India recently. 
Most countries in the world have adopted, or were about to adopt 
such an Act and some cases supported a very expensive prevention staff 
to work the Act. America was a conspicuous example, every steamer 
that called at San Francisco was searched and any fruit was confiscated 
and destroyed in the interests of the important fruit industry to keep 
out the fruit fly which had done so much damage throughout the 
world. America was not likely to spend so much money on a pre¬ 
ventive staff without getting good results. The least they in India could 
do was to keep out as many of these pests as they could. He thought 
t hat it was a matter for earnest consideration. 

Mr. Anstead said that he quite agreed with what Mr. Fletcher had 
said about the Act being needed. Indeed he had had the honour of 
serving on the same Committee. It would not, however, solve the imme¬ 
diate problems of established pests that they were dealing with and it 
woula net help Mr. Chadwick in dealing with the pests that he had 
mentioned. Take the case of green bug on the Nilgiris. It had done so 
much damage on the Nilgiris that in many cases the owner found it 
was not worth while spending money on the estate and he abandoned 
it. The man next door kept on spraying, but his efforts were futile, 
because he was being infected from the adjoining estate. They wanted 
power to say to the man on the abandoned estate that he must not 
leave it like that, but must root up the coffee and burn it. A good 
example of the kind of legislation they wanted Weis the measure that 
the Government were considering for stamping out the lantania 
in Coorg. He thought that with a little alteration and amendment 
it would suit them. That measure gave power to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner to appoint an Inspector to go round and if the latter found a 
place with lantania on it he was empowered to call on the owner to 
remove it. If the owner did not do so and takes no notice of the order 
the Inspector himself could go in and burn it. The same Act would 
suit their requirements if for the word “ lantania” they substituted the 
word green bug. 

Dr. Coleman said that with regard to the Pests Act in Mysore, the 
uccees of it would depend entirely on who was deputed to carry it 
out. If it was left, as it might easily be left to the Revenue Department 
it would be a failure, but if it was left to the Agricultural Department, 



it would be a success. If in the next few weeks he found that some 
such* measure was needed, he would certainly move the Government 
to pass some such Regulation in Mysore. It was possible therefore 
that a Resolution such as Mr. Hunt had moved would be an 
advantage. 

Mr. D. T. Chadwick said that the working of any local Pest Act— 
though it was necessary as any one engaged in cultivation would ad¬ 
mit—was likely to cause annoyance. He instanced the case of Ameri¬ 
can mildew on gooseberries which had been brought into England. 
Under the Act, there an Agricultural Inspector was allowed to root 
up the bushes over the whole tract of country declared to be infected 
In preparing any Act for India all these matters would have to be 
considered. Another difficulty in India was that it was so difficult to 
get real information of any disease. A pest or a disease had very often 
got complete hold before it was reported on. He thought that a local 
Pests Act ought to be worked to prevent a disease spreading. It 
would mean immediate loss to the people who were unfortunate 
enough to get it on their lands, but the proper thing to do was to take 
measures at once to overcome the disease. 

Mr. J. G. Hamilton asked if any one who had worked in Ceylon 
had any experience of the local Committee appointed for the purpose 
of assisting Government in carrying out the Pests Act. 

Mr. Anstead said that in the West Indies they had a local Com¬ 
mittee which voluntarily helped the Government in carrying out the 
Pests Act. He did not think that Mysore coffee planters were slow 
to report diseases and pests. 

Dr. Coleman said that it would be extremely unwise to suggest the 
appointment of local Committees I n I ndia they were overburdened with 
local Committees who did no work as far as he could see. If such work 
was deputed to them, he was perfectly certain it would not be done. 
Continuing he said the point Mr. Chadwick had made was important. 
The Agricultural Department was a young Department and the intro¬ 
duction of a Pest Act would be likely to be detrimental in Mysore 
where the Department, had experienced a great deal of difficulty in 
regaining the confidence of the people. If they were going to permit 
people to enter on estates and cut out diseased coffee, it was going to 
react seriously on the work of the Department. The Department was 
not concerned solely with the development of coffee ; it was concerned 
with the development of agriculture, and it was a matter for serious 
consideration whether the difficulties in the way were not too great. 

Mr. W. L. Crawforu (S. Mysore).—Would it not be possible to 
enlist the services of the Revenue Department. If the people objected 
to the Agricultural Department spraying for green bug was there no 
provision of the Revenue Law which gave the Government permission 
to spray coffee without passing any Act. 

Dr. Coleman.— It is not a question of spraying coffee, it is a 
question of uprooting trees. That will be one of the things that will 
be done under the Pests Act. Of course it will not do to proceed to 
these measures unless it was absolutely necessary. 



Mr. W. L. Crawford (S. Mysore),—The difficulty in Mysore was 
for the European situated in tne vicinity of native estates. When 
the European got green bug he took measures to stamp it out, but his 
native neighbours did not. This was where the Revenue authorities 
could arrange to get access to these estates to stamp out green bug. 

Dr. Coleman.—I f won't be necessary. We can do it without 
approaching the Revenue authorities at all. 

Mr. Crawford.—I don t think it will be so easy. 

Dr. Coleman. —Then we can go to the Revenue authorities; we 
have done it before. 

The following Resolution was proposed by Mr. T. Hunt (North 
Mysore) and seconded by Mr. F. Macrae (Coorg). 

“ In view of the presence of green bug on coffee estates in South 
India, it appears essential to this Meeting that the Govern¬ 
ment should introduce some form of internal Pest Act in 
order to strengthen the hands of their scientific staff, who 
may be employed for the stamping out of pest and keeping it 
under control, but would suggest that if any general Pest Act 
became law, its provision should be submitted to the U. P. 
Association for consideration and report.” 

The Chairman said that when he was in a position of less respon¬ 
sibility and greater freedom he ventured to ask what the provisions of 
any Pests Act would be. He would like to put the question again, not 
with the authority of the Chairman, but as a private planter He would 
like to know what a Pests Act would make them do before they bound* 
themselves to take it. He had been a coffee planter and he knew that, 
however abandoned an estate might be, it still yielded a few bushels 
of coffee. In Wynaad a man had to pay the assessment on his land, 
whether he was getting anything from it or not. and it would be rough 
on both European and Native owners to make them cut out their coffee 
without paying them compensation. What was a Pest Act ? He had 
asked that question before and had not got an adequate reply. There 
was an Act in their district in which cattle affected by certain diseases 
were destroyed, but they were always paid compensation What com¬ 
pensation would be paid to the man whose estate it was considered 
necessary to destroy on account of some disease which existed on it. 
He quite saw that when an outbreak occurred anywhere, it was very 
desirable that there should be some power of entering on the estate 
and treating the disease. Dr. Coleman, who had considerable ex¬ 
perience of what was necessary, was hardly prepared to go as far as 
Mr. Crawford wanted in taking remedial measures against green bug. 
There was hardly an abandoned estate which in the season did not 
produce sufficient crop to make a difference to the owner—sufficient 
probably to pay the tax on it. It was necessary perhaps to have an Act 
to prevent the importation of pests. But they were now dealing with 
pests already in the country and it seemed to him that there ought to 
be some method of controlling them. In conclusion he said he would 
like to knou r what a Pests Act was before one was given them. 

Mr. An stead said that he would endeavour to answ er the question. 
He had had experience of the working of a Pests Act. All that was 
necessary w r as for those who had disease on their estates was to 
show that they were endeavouring to get rid of it and that they 
were carrying out the recommendations of the Scientific Depart¬ 
ment and were spraying and doing their utmost to get rid of it. 
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They wanted other powers behind them also, because there were 
men. who w ould not do what they were wanted to do and would not- 
carry otit the recommendations. If a man would not do what he was 
told to do, then under the provisions of the 1’ests Act they could say, 
“very W'ell, if you won’t do what is required, we shall uproot you and 
burn you.” 

The Chakiman proceeded to put Mr. Hunt’s Resolution in 
Committee. 

Mr. Dandison (Nilgiris) at this stage asked if a Tests Act were intro¬ 
duced would the Government be compelled to look after their reserved 
forests. It would not be of much use to introduce a Tests Act binding 
on planters and cultivators if the Government w hose forests harboured 
similar pests were exempt. 

Mr. Guy Turner (Shevaroys) supported what Mr. Dandison had 
said. 

Mr. ]. G. Hamilton said that that was a point on which Mr. 
Counhtnan, the then 1 )irector of Agriculture, had felt rather weak 
when this subject had been previously discussed. 

Mr. Hughes (Kanan Devan) said that he would like to endorse what 
Mr. Abbott had said, namely, that before a law was introduced 
they should be made cognisant of its provisions and he wished to pro¬ 
pose an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. D. T. Chadwick pointed out that a draft w ith a Statement 
of Objects and Reasons of every proposed piece of legislation was 
published in the Gazette six months before it was introduced for the 
information of those concerned. It would also certainly be sent to 
Mr Anstead tor his opinion ; moreover it would be Mr. Anstead’s duty 
to spot all such notifications and bring them to the notice of the 
planters. 

The Resolution was then put to the Meeting and carried. 

Before it was put in Open Meeting, a delegate said that their Reso¬ 
lution was more in the nature of a general Tests Act. He would like 
to see some resolution passed asking that special pests should be 
proclaimed before action against them was taken. 

Mr. Anstead said that the thing they seemed to fear would happen 
was not going to happen. All Tests Acts provided for certain diseases 
being proclaimed before the Act came into operation. A Tests Act 
did not come into operation for all diseases as soon as it was passed. 
A disease would not be proclaimed until it submitted to them. 

The Chairman —We want to know before what the Pests Act is 
going to be. We can ask afterwards for a notification of the pests to 
be sent to us. 

Mr. Chadwick.— As a matter of fact, you will have to ask the 
Government to proclaim the pests. It is not for them to proclaim 
the pests and then consult you on the subject as to whether you have 
any objection or not. 

The Chairman then put Mr. Hunt's Resolution in Open Meeting 
when it was carried. 



Fertilisers. 

Analyses of Guaranteed Manures. 

Mr. Frattini, Assistant Scientific Officer, Mysore read the follow¬ 
ing Reports:— 

At the Annual Meeting held last year, a Resolution was passed ask¬ 
ing the Scientific Department to verify the Guarantees given with 
Fertilisers supplied to estates in Southern India, and it was agreed 
that an attempt should be made to do this. 

Advantage of this offer has been taken of by several planters, and 
the majority of samples came from Mysore. These samples have been 
analysed in the Planting Expert’s Laboratory during the past 10 days. 


They consist of the following 


Received from J 

Sample of 

Guarantee. 

C. J. Hayward 

7 0 % Castor Poonac 

20 % Fine Bone Meal ... 
10 % Sulphate of Potash. 

Nitrogen 3*4 per cent. 
Phos. Acid 4 5 percent. 
Potash 4*5 per cent. 

C. Lake. 

Basic Slag 

Phos. Acid 17 per cent. 

Do. 

Raw Bone Meal. 

Nitrogen 4 per cent. 

Phos. Acid 22 per cent. 

C. Dickins 

Mixture 

Nitrogen 6 per cent. 

Phos. Acid 7 08 per cent 
Potash 12 per cent. 

do. 

35 % White C a s t o r 
Poonac 

35 " o Bone Supers 

15% Dried Blood 

15 °/„ Saltpetre 

Prop<)i*tions guaranteed. 

H. Kerr 

Bones and Kurdi Poonac. 

None. 


Six in all 


I have the honour to report that in 4 cases I find that the samples 
to be up to the guarantee. But 2 cases were found not to agree. 

(1) Basic Slag which was guaranteed to contain 17 per cent. Phos. 
Acid only contained 15*38 per cent 

(2) In a mixture which was guaranteed to contain— 

Nitrogen 6 per cent. 

Phos. Acid 7*08 „ 

Potash 12 „ 

only contained 9*43 per cent. Potash, 
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Though not quoted in the guarantee it was thought advisable to 
determine the amount of insoluble matter in the case of Organic Mix¬ 
tures. This item is in most cases about 2 per cent, which is a reason¬ 
able amount, but in the mixture containing - 

70 per cent Castor 

20 ,, Fine Hone Meal 

10 ,, Sulphate of Potash, 

and the mixture of Bones and Kurdi Poonac the insoluble matter was 
4 per cent and 9 43 per cent, respectively, and 1 consider this some¬ 
what excessive. 

In all the samples submitted containing Hones, that constituent was 
too coarse and I recommend that in future planters should ask for Hone 
in mixtures to be more finely crushed. This renders it more readily 
available. 

Mr. W. L. Crawford (S. Mysore) asked if Mr. Anstead could tell them 
what he considered the actual loss on these analyses. 

Mr. Anstead (Scientific Officer) said that he could do so roughly. 
Phosphoric Ac id cost about 2j annas a pound and the actual money 
loss depended on how big the order was. In the case of this Basic 
Slag the loss was about Rs. 5 per ton. With regard to potash each 
pound cost about 3 annas. The bigger the order the larger the loss. 
Apart from the monetary loss altogether, it was important from a 
scientific point of view that when a firm was asked to supply a mixture 
on a certain guarantee that that guarantee should be correct, because 
they wanted to know when conducting manurial experiments exactly 
what they were putting in the ground. When he recommended a 
manurial formula if the proportions of plant-food in it w ere not w hat 
they were guaranteed to be, the conclusions drawn from the results of 
its application were stultified. 

He would like manure firms to understand that from his point of 
views it was most important that the guarantee should be correct and 
that they w'ould make a fuss if the manures they supplied w r ere not 
up to guarantee. 

Mr. Bernard (Messrs. Parry & Co.) said that he had nothing parti¬ 
cular to say in regard to guarantees. The whole question was 
perfectly simple. They had only to state clearly what they wanted 
and to see that they got it. As far as he knew' his firm had always 
supplied manures up to guarantee. He thought that in the absence 
of any complaint all their manure w as up to guarantee. Personally he 
would be glad to answer any question if there was any complaint 
made about their supplies. 

The Chairman.— In the absence of complaint you may take it 
that there is nothing w rong with your manures. 

Mr. Campbell (Messrs. Pierce, Leslie & Co.) said be could endorse 
what Mr. Bernard had said that when a firm gave a guarantee it 
should stick to them. He would assure the Meeting that it was the 
endeavour of his firm to do so. With regard to w hat Mr. Anstead had 
said, he did not think that there would be any trouble in suppliers of 
manure acting up to the suggestions made. 

9 
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[In Committee]. 

Mr. T. Hunt (North Mysore) asked if it was allowable to know the 
names of the firms whose supplies did not come up to their guarantees. 

Mr. Anstead said that he was not prepared to divulge the names 
of the firms, but he would mention the names of the gentlemen who 
sent in the samples. The Basic .Slag was sent by Mr. Lake and the 
mixture under guarantee in potash was sent by Mr. Dickins. These 
were the two under complaint. 

Mr. Bernard said that he would like to impress on the Meeting- 
one point, and that was that it was very important that the sample 
drawn for analyses should be a representative sample. It was not 
altogether an easy matter to correctly draw a sample. It was just as 
important for the analysis work in the laboratory that the sample 
under trial should be properly drawn. It was a matter requring some 
skill. It did not do to take a little out of one or two bags and send it 
to a chemist to be analysed. They would require every five bags to 
be sampled in cases of certain mixtures, mixtures containing roughish. 
sort of stuff like poonac mixed with certain salts like sulphate of potash 
This was a point to be remembered. At 1 lome it was usual in the case 
of important manures to have samples drawn in the presence of the 
buyer and the seller, and it was a rather difficult matter in some cases 
to decide what samples should be drawn. There was, however, not 
much chance of going wrong in the preparation of guaranteed manures. 
Every lot of raw material was tested tor the guarantee and mixed up, 
so that they knew exactly what each lot of raw material contained. 
Every care was taken in calculating the proportions, and great care 
was taken in mixing, so that there was hardly a chance of going wrong, 
for the reason that everything was tested and analysed before it was 
used. When they were going to make a point of having samples ana¬ 
lysed, however, they had to see that the samples were average samples. 

Mr. Campbell said another important point was the time at which 
the samples were drawn. After storage and exposure for some time, 
some manures in certain cases deteriorated if many months had 
elapsed. It was quite possible that the manures might undergo a 
change, though when supplied they were fully up to guarantee. They 
might deteriorate to some slight extent. 

Mr. Lake (North Mysore) said that as his name had l>een mention¬ 
ed, he would like to justify himself as to the samples sent. His 
sample of Basic Slag was taken one month after he had received it, 
a large quantity being taken from five or six bags. It was mixed up 
and sent down for analysis. He would like to ask Messrs. Parry & Co. 
and Messrs. Pierce Leslie & Co.’s representati\e.-» if that was a suffici¬ 
ently representative sample. 

Mr. Bernard. —What was tlie total consignment ? 

Mr. Lake. —One hundred and fifty bags. 

Mr. Bernard. —It was hardly enough. 

Mr. Lake. —Does Mr. Anstead think that if you keep manure for 
three or four months it should lose in value. 

Mr. Anstead replied that it depended on how it was stored. In the 
case of Basic Slag it should not deteriorate. In ordinary mixtures 
they did not store what would not keep more than three ojr four 
months. He did not see any reason why Basic Slag should deteriorate. 
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What Mr. Bernard had said about samples was perfectly true. It 
must-be remembered, however, that there was such a thins as a 
badly mixed manure and that was oi little use. He would like linns 
in South India to take trouble to mix better. It could be done, be¬ 
cause in Queensland and America Firms had to guarantee the con¬ 
tents of every bag. He thought that manure firms could meet them 
with regard to this point While on this subject he would like to ask 
planters who sent samples to be analysed to send them sealed, so as 
to do away with any chance of them being tampered with. 

The Chairman suggested that opportunities should be given to 
firms supplying manures to check the analyses of samples sent to the 
Scientific Department tor analysis. 

Mr. Bernard said that he would always be glad to receive a dupli¬ 
cate sample. 

Mr. Anstead said that this was the usual procedure. In regard 
to the analyses under discussion nothing more could be done. 

Mr. Bernard explained at some length the exact procedure in 
cases of this sort. 

Mr. Bernik (Kali Syndicate) said that he saw that one sample con¬ 
tained a 3 per cent, deficiency in potash. lie would like in tins 
connection to suggest that planters should bu\ their manures 
separately ; get each separately analysed and then mix th an at home. 
In such a case they overcame a good many of the ditliculties of mix¬ 
ing. They got the manures as cheaply and they were perfect! v sure 
of the particular quantity of plant food that thr\ were applying/ 

Mr. Dandison (Nilgiris) said that he had not agieed with this 
suggestion. He could never get anything to mix with nitrate of 
lime. 

Mr. Bernik. —Many manures it not applied immediately depre¬ 
ciated in value. It was advisable, therefore, to apply them immedi¬ 
ately. 

Mr. W. L. Crawford said that he would like to express the thanks 
of the Meeting to the Scientific staff who had done their work so 
efficiently. 

The Chairman.—1 am sure that we all agree with Mr. Crawford 
in that. 

Open Meeting was then resumed. 

Mr. Congreve (Annamalais). -1 have been asked to bring for¬ 
ward the subject of adulteration in fish manure, as it appears to my 
Association that some concerted action is necessary to try and get 
firms dealing in this manure to guarantee a maximum of 5 per cent, 
of insoluble matter in their fish manures. At the present time* 
although big prices are charged, there seems to be no reason why the 
manure we are buying should not contain from 20 to 25 per cent, 
of pure sand, and I feel sure you will agree with me that we have no 
use for this on our estates, to say nothing of the cost of carriage of 
so much useless matter in some cases hundreds of miles. Jn a lot of 
fish manure and neem poonac purchased in the early part ot the year 
it was found that there was from 16 to 24 per cent, of sand in the 
samples analysed by the Planting Expert, and on this being brought 
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to the notice of the suppliers, they seemed to think there was nothing 
out of the way in there being almost a quarter of the whole bulk sand 
and informed us that as we paid for 5 to 6 per cent, nitrogen and 
4 to S per cent, phosphoric acid and had got it there was nothing 
to complain about. They went on to say that as all bulk manure 
must contain a great deal of what is valueless, they did not see that it 
mattered whether this be sand or other even more worthless matter. 
Now J feel sure you will agree with me that a firm which can say 
this does not know the first rudiments of their business from the 
planters point of view. Mr. Anstead was good enough to show me 
some analysis of fish manures he has made lately, and in one of them 
for which Rs. 100 |>erton was charged, there was actually 34 64 per cent, 
of insoluble matter and others ranged from 19 to 31 per cent. That this 
high percentage of insoluble matter is absolutely unnecessary, is proved 
by the fact that some of the samples analysed by Mr. Anstead had only 
from 189 to 2*10 per cent., and 1 think the sooner we can get the names 
of the firms who are prepared to give us a guarantee of 5 per cent, and 
boycott the rest, the better for all of us who wish to use fish. I there¬ 
fore beg to propose the following Resolution 

“That this Association approach the suppliers of fish manure, 
pointing out that in view of the very large pecentage of 
insoluble matter in some of the manure at present supplied 
by them, they should be asked to guarantee lor the future, 
that the insoluble matter shall not exceed 5 per cent, and 
that the members of this, the United Association be asked to 
give a preference to those firms who are prepared to give 
such guarantee and compatible of course with no appreciable 
increase in cost.” 

Mr. F. Macrae (Coorg) seconded the Resolution. 

Mr. Anstead said that the analyses Mr. Congreve referred to were 
no secret and were on the table. This was an important question and, 
looking up the records, hefonnd it was an old grievance. I)r. Lehmann 
told the/same story and the insoluble matter in fish manure had 
increased far more since his time and there must be some limit put to 
it. They bought fish manure at high prices and to find 33 per cent, 
of sand in it was absurd. He thought that they ought to be able to get 
a guarantee somewhere in the neighbourhood of 5 per cent. Messrs. 
Parry & Co supplied fish manure with only 2 per cent of sand and it 
was not guaranteed. If they could do this, surely other firms could 
do the same. 

The Chairman.— Is Mr. Congreve talking about whole fish, fish 
guano or milled fish ? 

Mr. Congreve.— Milled fish. 

Mr. D. T. Chadwick, I.C.S. (Director of Agriculture, Madras) 
thought that they would find it cheaper to buy whole fish and grind it 
up themselves. They could get it for Rs. 30 a ton. That might have 
25 per cent, of sand in it, but as they had to pay Rs. 90 a ton for fish 
guano, 25 per cent, of sand in the whole fish did not matter. 

The Chairman put the Resolution to the Meeting when it was 
carried. 



The Hybridisation of Coffee. 

Mr. Anstead (Scientific Officer) said that he would not detain the 
Meeting long on this subject. Every thing was going on satisfactorily. 

They had just received Mr. Butcher’s Annual Report on the Nilgiri 
Gardens and in it would be found a Report on the Experiment Plot, a 
plan of which was laid on the table. There was nothing to add 
except to report progress, all they had to do now was to forget about 
it till the plants began to flower and they could get on with the work. 
They had a plot ot Coffee Robusta, a plot ot Arabica, a couple of 
plots of Maragogipe, a couple of Mocha, some Hybrids from 
Mr. Hamilton and some Nilgiri Hybrids All were growing well, and 
they hoped to start hybridisation when the trees were sufficiently old. 

The Chairman, speaking in Committee, said that the agenda for 
the day was concluded. There was a subject, however, about which a 
suggestion had been made, and he would like to know the leeling of 
the delegates. The Board of Agriculture was going to pay a visit to 
Coimbatore on the 8th December next. He thought that they ought 
to ask to allow representatives of this Association, perhaps the Plant¬ 
ing Member and one are two other gentlemen, to attend the Meeting. 
It had been further suggested that tin* Association should spend a 
little money in showing the Board something of planting agriculture 
near Coimbatore and entertain them. Nothing very definite had been 
suggested, but it was thought they might be shown a tea estate on the 
Nilgiris. The suggestion had been brought up in the Finance Com¬ 
mittee as to w hether it was not desirable to spend Rs. 500 or so bv 
the Association in showing the members of the Board some courtesy. 

Mr. I). T. Chadwick, said that if the Association wanted one or two 
of their members to attend the Conference he could send their names 
to the Government of India and ask that invitations might be sent 
to them. He expected that sixty or seventy delegates w ould be present 
and they would possibly be able to put up more. He would like to 
know’ early, however, so as to be able to prepare accommodation for 
them. 

Before adjourning the Meeting for the day, the Chairman on behalf 
of the Meeting thanked Mr. Chadwick, Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher and Dr. 
Coleman and others who had been kind enough to attend the Meeting 
and give them so much interesting information. They would always 
be glad to see them at these Meetings whenever they could attend. 



Fourth Day , August 28th . 

The delegates met at 11 a.m. in the Mayo Hall, where the following 
business was transacted 

The Labour Commission. 

The Chairman, in opening the Proceedings, said that he proposed 
first of all to take the Labour Sub-Committee's Report. He hoped that 
it would not entail a long discussion. He had no wish to stifle dis¬ 
cussion, but he thought that there was no use going into details 
until they had got the opinions of their respective Associations as to 
whether they would support the scheme or not. 

The Sub-Committee’s Report. 

Mr. Waddington then read the Sub-Committee’s Report which 
was as follows - 

The U. P. A. S. 1. in open Meeting exhaustively discussed the recom¬ 
mendation of the Labour Committee, and with regard to the abolition 
of the professional recruiter it was unanimously resolved to approach 
the Government on the subject With regard to the establishment of 
a Labour Commission it was unanimously resolved to recommend this 
much felt want, and accordingly Messrs. Nicolls and Waddington 
withdrew their schemes for the registration of maistries ; and as regards 
the third suggestion a Resolution was passed advocating the limitation 
of advances. 

The Meeting then appointed a Committee to go fully into the question 
of the establishment of a Labour Commission and to formulate work¬ 
ing details and report upon the whole question. 

The following is the result of the deliberations of your Committee :— 

We estimate, the annual cost will be Rs. 1/20,000. The initial outlay 
will be Rs. 30.000, or a total for the first year of Rs. 1,50,000. Although 
the total acreage, on which subscriptions are paid to the U. P. A. S* I., is 
1,40,000, and a little over Re. 1 per acre would give us that amount, 
we think it advisable, as we do not at present know to what extent the 
scheme will be supported, to recommend that for the first year a cess 
of Rs. 2 per acre be contemplated. Although Rs. 2 per acre has been 
estimated, it will not be necessary to call up the whole amount in one 
call, but until it is known what acreage is coming in, it is impossible 
to say what amount will actually be required. The matter will be gone 
into at the Extraordinary General Meeting and District Associations 
advised accordingly. We recommend 

(1) All expenses previous to starting of a Commission which we 
estimate will not exceed Rs. 500, be met by the United Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion of Southern India. In the event of the scheme going through, 
this amount be refunded. 

(2) The control of the Labour Commission to be in the hands of the 
Executive and Councillors of the United Planters’ Association of 
Southern India. 
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(3) The subscription to the Labour Commission scheme be paid 
into *a separate account, called “ The Labour* Commission Fund 
Account/' which shall be operated upon by the Labour Commissioner, 
cheques being countersigned by the Chairman of the* United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India. 

(4) The appointment of a Committee, consisting of the Honorary 
Secretaries of all affiliated Associations, with an Executive Committee 
of three, to first see that details of the scheme and reasons, which have 
convinced this Meeting of the necessity of the starting ot a Com¬ 
mission, are sent to all agents and all planters in Southern India 
affiliated to this Association, as per list of Planters Chronicle . To 
ascertain, as promptly as possible, the support that will be forthcoming, 
and to call an Extraordinary Ceneral Meeting of the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India not later than three months from this 
date to start the Commission working. 

(5) The Executive Committee be instructed to make enquiries as to 
the most suitable man for the appointment as Labour Commissioner. 

(6) Situation of Head-quarters and Agencies of the Commission 
should be fixed after consultation with the Labour Commissioner 
appointed. Depdts do not appear necessary until the scheme is work¬ 
ing, and the whole question of depots and chuttrams should be left to 
the Commissioner. YVe have not overlooked this matter in our esti¬ 
mate, and have allotted sufficient money to cover any probable expen¬ 
diture on this head. 

Reasons for the establishment of a Labour Commission. —Competi¬ 
tion has become so keen. Ceylon, Straits, Jlurma and Assam all have 
their Agencies for looking after and assisting their maistries and 
kanganies. There is no Agency of combined interests of the planting 
community in Southern India; although a few proprietors have 
permanent Recruiting Officers in the District from which they draw 
coolies The want of such an Agency to look after the combined 
interests of members of Association affiliated to the U. P. A. S. 1. 
puts us at a great disadvantage as regards competition with other 
planting countries. For years we have been vainly trying to formulate 
a scheme to meet our labour difficulties, and during last year the 
Committee appointed was forced to the conclusion that no real advance 
will be made till we have a Labour Commission of our own, which 
conclusion has been confirmed by this Meeting. 

Benefits to be derived from the establishment of a Labour Commis¬ 
sion, —(1) A combined Labour Commission does away with the compe¬ 
tition or rivalry between independent Labour Commissions and 
Agencies, and will be considerably cheaper to work in the long run 
than any independent Commission and he considerably more efficient. 

(21 The assurance obtained that maistries and kanganies use their 
advances for the purposes for which they were intended. 

(3) The greater facilities, for the recovery of advances and for ob¬ 
taining the execution of warrants against defaulting maistries a id 
coolies. 

(4) The advantages of having reliable reports on the status and 
whereabouts of our maistries and kanganies. 
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(5) The advice that would be given to Superintendents as to the 
best time for advancing and recruiting, as this varies according to 
season and district. 

(6) The advantage of keeping in touch with maistries and kanganies 
while absent from the estate and the assistance given them in the safe¬ 
guarding of their interests,, and arranging for travelling facilities for 
themselves and their coolies. 

(7) The facilities for the attestation of contracts in the labour 
districts. 

(8) The Commission, serving, as it will, the purpose of a registra¬ 
tion scheme, will do away with the abuse of maistries taking advances 
from more than one Superintendent. 

(9) The advantages to be gained by systematic advertising. 

(10) A department to investigate and report on new recruiting areas. 

(11) The saving of money and time by relieving the Superintendent 
of the necessity of prolonged absences from the estate. 

(12) The promotion of harmony and goodwill between Districts 
and brother planters. 

(13) A tendency towards checking the rapidly increasing rate of 
advances, wages and cost of work. 

And last, but not least. 

(14) The immense advantage to be gained by the planting indus¬ 
try of Southern India in reduction of the huge amounts yearly lost in 
bad advances, which in many cases will be a severe shock to proprie¬ 
tors and to shareholders in the Companies in the near future. 

We, therefore, appeal to all interested in the welfare of the planting 
industries to consider the very serious state of the labour question at 
the present time, w hich will become absolute chaos in the immediate 
future, if we continue to shelve the question as we have done in the 
past and refuse to face the existing deplorable state of affairs. 

Estimate of Expenditure. 


Rs, Rs. 

A Commissioner on a salary of Rs. 1,500 ... ... 18.000 

A Deputy Commr. do. „ 500 ... ... 6^000 

Three Asst. Commrs. do. „ 250 ... ... 9,000 

Expenses at Head Office, including rent of Com¬ 
missioner’s bungalow and Office ... ... ... 10,000 

Bungalows and expenses of Asst. Commrs. (4) ... ... 12,000 

Native Staff, etc. ... ... ... ... 30,000 

Travelling and Batta, Head Office at Rs. 500 ... 6,000 

Travelling and Batta, Deputy and Assistant Com¬ 
missioners, say ... ... ... 7,000 

Travelling and Batta, Native Staff ... ... 12,000 

-- 25,000 

Advertising ... ... ... ... 7300 

Incidental expenses, depreciation, etc. ... ... 2,500 


Total Rs.... 1,20,000 
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Initial Expenses. 

Motor Cars, 2 at Rs. 3,000 each 
Motor Bikes, 4 at Rs. 1,500 
Bicycles, 20 at Rs, 75 

Office Requisites—Typewriters 6 at Rs, 350 
Furniture—Head Office ... 
do. Bungalows ... 

do. Branch Offices 

Funds available for Depots, etc. 


Rs. Rs. 

6,000 

6,000 

1,500 

2,100 

1,500 

3,000 

1,500 

-8,100 

8,400 

Total Rs,... 30,000 


Mr. Waddinciton said that he would not add any recommendation 
to or make any special remarks on the Report. There was one point, 
however, which they ought to consider and that was that when they 
went back to their Associations and asked them to subscribe to the 
Fund, they would at the same time have to ask for a guarantee that 
they would subscribe for three years or for five years. He personally 
thought that five years was best, because it would be most difficult to 
appoint a Labour Commissioner unless they could guarantee him a 
post for a period of more than one year. 

The Chairman asked if any one wished to speak in open Meeting, if 
not they would go into Committee for any discussion that might be 
necessary as in a reading of the Report some may not have caught 
enough of the details to enable them to critcise the Report. That the 
Committee had been able to prepare such a Report in so limited a time 
was very creditable and they were all much obliged to them. 

The Meeting then resolved into Committee. 

The Chairman. —Does anybody wish to ask any questions about 
the Report. We should certainly like to have the opinions of gentlemen 
who have not been on the Committee and gentlemen from Native 
States. 

Mr.T. Hunt (North Mysore).—Without wishing to criticise the Report 
in any way, I think that the figures that have been placed before us are 
rather calculated to frighten proprietors, and many, to start with, will 
not support the movement though they may do so later when they 
find that pressure is brought to bear by the Labour Commission 
getting the pick of the labour. If some of the figures regarding the 
salaries were moderated a bit it would induce people to support the 
scheme from its inception. 

The Chairman.— We want a first-class man, a man with experi¬ 
ence. Jt does not necessarily follow that we must pay those salaries, 
but if we get a good man with experience, I think he will be worth 
the money. 

Mr. H. Waddington (West Coast).—This is simply the opinion 
of the Committee that you will not get the class of man you want foi 
less The members of the U. P. A. may differ in this view and they 
may be right. 

Mr. I. B. Duncan (Annamalais).— May I ask Mr. Hunt what part 
cuiar figures he takes exception to, or is it the whole of them. 
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Mr. Hunt.— No particular figures; but seeing the man is going to 
stay five years, he might start on a lower figure and get a rise as he 
proves his value. 

Mr. Duncan.— -One of the principal years will be the first, all the 
difficulties and trouble will be then encountered. 

Mr. E. A. Hughes (Kanan Devan) said that he quite agreed with 
Mr. Duncan and the Committee’s recommendations. From his own 
experience he could say that if they got off with a cess of Re. 1 per 
acre they would be getting off very cheaply. 

Mr. Congreve (Annamalais) also said that if they wanted a good 
man, they would probably find that he was drawing as big a salary as 
they were offering. If they did not pay an attractive salary, they would 
not get the man they wanted. He believed that that Ceylon Labour 
Commissioner’s Assistant started on from Rs. 450 to Rs. 500 a month. 

The Chairman said he could confirm what Mr. Congreve had 
said. He had received a letter from a gentleman asking if he knew' 
of anyone who would take up an appointment as an Assistant Labour 
Commissioner to Mr. Scoble Nicholson. He was told that the initial 
salary was Rs. 700 and that was for a man without any previous 
experience. 

Mr. Mahon (Coorg) said it was imperative that they should have a 
thoroughly experienced and responsible man, and he did not see how 
they could get him on a less salary. The thing to do was to g6t such a 
man, and place every confidence in him. 

Mr. Nicolls (Nilgiris) said that if there were men present who 
thought that they could start the scheme on a small scale, they were 
mistaken. That day had passed. They had now to tackle the matter 
on a scale that would enable them to compete with Ceylon and the 
outside competition. If they were going to start on a small dribbling 
way, they might as well chuck it altogether. The time had come to 
start wbfole-heartedly and to go into the thing with a splash that would 
frighten the others and let them know that they were not going to lag 
behind any longer, but were going to show their worth. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson (Ex-Chairman) said that he would like to say a 
word in explanation about what he said the other day. He said that nis 
recruiting had cost Re. 1 per acre. On going into the figures he found 
that it had cost him something approaching Rs. 2 per acre. Although 
he could not commit his Directors, he felt sure that at least 8,000 
acres in Peermaad and Mundakayam would join the scheme. 

Mr. Duncan said that in the Annamalais the situation was much 
the same. Although he could not commit anybody, he thought it was 
almost certain that in this district 9,000 acres would join the scheme 
straightaway. 

The Chairman said that they had 16,000 acres, so that without going 
back to their Associations they had about 30,000 acres willing to join 
out of the 75,000 wanted. 

Mr. Nicolls said that he felt sure that the acreage that he 
represented would subscribe to the fund. It they did not, he felt 
inclined to tell them to get somebody else to represent them. 



Mr. ftoiSslER (Central Travancore) saicl that he felt certain that the 
bulk of the acreage represented by his Association would join the 
scheme. He was fully in agreement with what Mr. Nicolls had said 
that there should be no half measures in starting the scheme. He did 
not think that they could cut down the estimates presented that 
morning (Cheers). 

Mr. Mahon (Coorg) said that as regards Coorg, he would go back 
and urge his Association to join. Personally, as far as his own interests 
were concerned, he was at liberty to say that he would put on as large 
an acreage as he possibly could in supporting the scheme. There 
possibly would be something like 10,000 acres (Cheers). 

The Chairman. — I am not the Wynaad delegate, who unfortunately 
has been prevented by illness from attending to-day. He cannot 
speak without going back to his Association. All I know is that we will 
recommend the scheme as strongly as possible. If we can get the 
largest owners in Wynaad, and the largest firm in Wynaad, it would 
would mean a large addition to the acreage. 

Mr. Hughes, speaking for Kanan Devan, said that he could not 
commit them to anything. They had their own arrangement at present, 
but he would do his best to attempt to bring them into line. He felt 
sure that if the Commission could work half as cheaply as they did at 
present, and if that was the case, Kanan Devan would join. 

Mr. Guv Turner (Shevaroys) said that he did not know at all 
what the feeling of his Association was, they were most of them small 
proprietors, but he had every hope that they would fall in with the 
suggestion. When he went back, he would put the scheme before 
them as well as he could, and he hoped that they would join. 

Mr. Dandison (Nilgiris) endorsed what Mr. Nicolls had said 
about the Nilgiris. He would do his best to get every one to join. 

Mr. Hunt (Mysore) speaking for Mysore, generally said that he 
could safely say that a large number would join the movement. Being 
a country of small proprietors, he could not guarantee all would join. 
The matter would have to be referred back to their Associations, but 
he would do all that he could to induce them to join. 

Mr. Austin Hammond (Mundakayam) said that in his district most 
of the estates were owned by large Companies, and it would take some 
time to get the views of the Directors, until then he could not say 
whether his Association would fall into line. 

The Chairman.-— You have three months. It is proposed to hold 
a special Meeting in three months from now. You will by then be 
able to get a reply from most of your Directors. 

Mr. Austin Hammond.—T hat will give us time. 

The Chairman.—I only want to know what support we can get. 
Every one in Wynaad practically has to refer the matter back. 

Mr. Austin Hammond.—I will approach my Association when 1 get 
back and see what support we can get. 

Mr. J. G. Hamilton.— {Ex-Chairman) said that he could only 
speak definitely for his own 400 acres. They might count on that, 
because he thoroughly approved the scheme. 



Hie Chairman. —If nobody else has anything to say I think that 
we may pass the Resolution adopting the Report of the Committee. 

Mr. E. A. Hughes said that he did not think they could go any 
further till they knew what the affiliated Associations and proprietors, 
etc., thought about the scheme. 

'S, 

Mr. H. Waddington.— You must get this much further, namely, 
that you must appoint a Committee to work up the details of the pro¬ 
posed Labour Commission in the next three months. 

The Chairman.— Perhaps it may be necessary to discuss the powers 
of the Executive Committee. It must take on itself a great deal of 
responsibility. 

Mr. Waddington.—I t will be impossible to appoint any men 
until we get the guarantees of support from the District Associations 
and others. On reading the Report through, it is difficult to take in all 
that is suggested by it. It has been suggested that the first duty 
will be to appoint a Committee to work out the details of the 
scheme and the reasons which convinced the Association of the 
necessity of the scheme. This should be put into the hands of 
all agents and sent to everyone likely to be interested. It should 
be drawn up in such a way that anybody picking up the Report could 
follow the reasons why we came to the conclusion to appoint this 
commission as easily as any man in the room. The first duty of the 
Committee will be to see that that all agents in India and at Home 
interested in the planting industry receive a copy; next that all 
planters in South India affiliated to this Association receive a copy. 
The best method of doing this will be the issue list of the Planters' 
Chronicle , which goes to all planters. Another duty will be to as* 
certain what support will be forthcoming and having ascertained 
that, to call a General Meeting of the United Association as soon as 
possible. The Committee will be instructed to make enquiries as to 
the best man to be Labour Commissioner, and sounding him as to 
whether he will accept the appointment. There are other points 
which l have forgotten for the moment, but which can be settled at 
the Extraordinary General Meeting that we are going to call; for 
instance who is to pay the expenses of the delegates sent to that 
Meeting ; whether the United Association will pay and recover it from 
the scheme if it goes through, or whether it will be a charge on the 
initial expenditure. 

The Chairman.— The only way is to make all preliminary expenses 
a charge on the Labour Commission. 

Mr. Ni colls. —If the Extradrdinary General Meeting is called, we 
may take it as a foregone conclusion that the Labour Commission 
has been started and I don’t think that it will be difficult to recover 
any of the preliminary expenses. 

Mr. Hughes said that he agreed with Mr. Waddington that it 
should be a definite proposal. 

Mr. Congreve suggested that the word “affiliated” should not 
be used, as planters not belonging to the Association might be 
approached. 

The Chairman said that he had no objection, but he would like to 
take the view of. the Meeting. After all the U P. A. would not be 
paying the money and the more they got the better it would be. 



Mr. F. Macrae (Coorg) said that there were a number of men fn 
Coorg who did not belong to the Association. He thought that they 
should be asked whether they would like to join the Commission. 

Mr. Hamilton said that it would be far better to get all they 
could to join. It would mean more unanimity with regard to their 
labour. The more there were outside, the more chances w ere there 
of friction. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson. —If w-e can get them this way, we will 
have a good chance of getting them into the United Planters' Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The suggestion was accepted. 

Mr. C. Lake (S. Mysore) raised the question that if one or more 
Associations held aloof in the first year, would they be allowed to 
come in eventually. It must be remembered that in the first year 
they would be paying more. In the first year they would be paying 
Rs. 2 per acre and in the succeeding years less, probably Re. 1 per 
acre. It did not appear fair that they should come in afterwards 
when it was cheaper to do so. 

The Chairman. —I should make them pay the first years subscrip¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Nicolls said that they had discussed this point in Committee, 
but he was glad that it had been brought forward by a delegate. 

Mr, Hughes said to penalise an Association for not coming in in 
the first year was a mistake; it was rather introducing the rift in the 
lute to anticipate before they started the penalties that were to be im¬ 
posed. An Association might not be able to come in the first year 
tor good reasons and he did not think that there ought to be any 
punishment for their not doing so. It would be a great mistake. 

Mr. VVaddington —I think that this might be left over for the 
Extraordinary General Meeting. 

Mr. Lake.— We have to go back and discuss this matter w ith our 
Association, so we should like to know something about it. 

The Chairman.— You can say that they will have to pay an 
entrance fee, 

Mr. ]. B. Duncan.— Supposing you have a planting Company with 
a Labour Commissioner and establishment of its own. They may be 
ready to come in later on. It would be rather rough on them. The 
fact that they have an organised Labour Commission and would be a 
valuable asset to us. If they came in they wxmld not cost the Asso¬ 
ciation anything, rather would they be a great help. 

The Chairman.— Better leave the question to be settled at the 
Extraordinary General Meeting. 

Mr. Mahon.— We need support just now ; any one coming in after¬ 
wards should pay an entrance fee. But the enforcing of this might be 
left to the discretion of the Committee. There might be some small 
proprietors who might try and get in as cheaply as possible. They 
would go on waiting and hanging back for that purpose. We 
Want to put a stopper on this. In the case of big proprietors like 



Mr. Hughes^ Company the case is different; it might very well fee 
left to the Committee. What we want to prevent is sitting on the 
fence waiting to see whether the scheme would be a success or not. 

The Chairman. —Will it meet your views if it was understood that if 
their coming in late entailed extra expenditure on the Commission, 
they would have to pay, 

Mr. Lake.—Y es, I think that is fair. 

Mr. Mahon.— 1 think that it ought to be incorporated as part of 
the scheme, so that we can take it back to our Associations as part of 
the procedure. 

Mr. Congreve proposed that Messrs. Abbott, Barber and Nicolls 
be appointed the Executive Committee. They more or less lived with¬ 
in easy reach of each other and could meet easily. It the Committee 
lived in different parts of the country there would be a difficulty in 
arranging Meetings. 

The proposal was incorporated into the original Resolution which 
ran as follows:— 


“ That this Association unanimously resolves that the Report and 
recommendations of the Committee be adopted, and that 
Messrs. Barber, Abbott and Nicolls be elected as the Execu¬ 
tive Committee to carry out the recommendations made. 0 


Before closing the subject Mr. Duncan said.—Before leaving this 
subject I should just like to add a word on behalf of my Association 
and to say how gratified we, as delegates, feel with the result of the work 
of the Labour Committee appointed last year, and the trend of events 
at this Meeting. As you know, the Annamalais Association has for 
years been hammering away at this question in the hope of getting 
some united action taken, and I believe that the U. P. A. S. I. has now 
reached a momentous point in the tide of planting opinion, which, if 
taken at the flood, will lead us on, if not to fortune, to at least a very 
much healthier state of matters. There may be, I fear there will be, 
some objections raised on the score of cost, but even those estates 
now in the strongest position cannot afford to ignore the present 
serious state of affairs, or view the future with equanimity, and it is to 
be hoped that when the Extraordinary General Meeting is held dele¬ 
gates will have a clear mandate to authorise immediate inauguration 
of the Labour Commission. Your Sub-Committee has made a strong 
appeal on behalf of the scheme now before you, and without wishing 
to presume in any way, I should like to impress on those who feel that 
they do not see any immediate advantage to be gained by themselves, 
or their Associations, the necessity of giving it their whole-hearted sup¬ 
port ; mere lukewarm sympathy will not be sufficient if the Commis¬ 
sion is to attain its highest aim to benefit the whole planting commu¬ 
nity, capital and Labour. 

The Chairman said that he hoped that the framing of this scheme 
would prove that the planting industry had made a considerable step 
forward by the labours of the last two days. 
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The International Rubber Exhibition. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson, in opening the discussion on this subject 
said: - 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen.— In rising to speak on this subject 
I feel as your delegate to the International Rubber Exhibition of 1911 , 
1 am possibly, in a position to give you some information regarding it, 
which, unfortunately, does not seem to have had the publicity it should 
have had. Through some oversight the 500 copies of the pamphlet 
which were sent out here for distribution in 1911, have only now come 
to light. A box of very interesting photographs of the stall with a 
group of Southern India planters, Directors of various Companies and 
others interested in Southern India also seems to have gone astray, 
and cannot be traced. 1 have a framed copy, however, which 1 intend 
sending to our Secretary to hang in the U. P. A. S. I. Office, where 
it certainly should be. 

As your delegate t sent a report for publication in the Chronicle , 
also a rather lengthy report on the machinery exhibited at the Exhi¬ 
bition, which 1 drew up with the help of Mr. Weymouth, of Coorg, 
which was not intended for publication, but for circulation amongst 
planters interested. Whether these ever reached you I cannot say as 
1 was at Home for some considerable time. When the last Exhibition 
was held rubber prices were just double what they are to-day, and if it 
was thought advisable to support it then, 1 think it is ten times more 
necessary now. There were several arguments brought up against 
subscribing money for this purpose, one of which was that the demand 
for rubber was so great that there was no need to advertise it, and we 
were all very well contented with the state of things at that time. We 
have now got a very different problem to face with rubber at 2.9. Sd. per 

g xind, which will hit many of the over-capitalised Companies in the 
ast very hard, unlesss prices improve, which 1 see no prospect of at 
present. In fact, I have it on good authority that forward sales for 
1914 have been booked 2.9. 5 d. per pound. 

I have been asked by several gentlemen during this Meeting what 
we are to gain by the Exhibition, and 1 will try and point out one or 
two of the chief advantages. One of the most important problems 
before us at the present moment is the standardisation of rubber, and 
this we can only bring about with the help of the manufacturers, who 
will be strongly represented, and the matter will be thoroughly 
threshed out at the Conferences to be held during the Exhibition. 

Another point we have to fight is the fictitious price of hard para 
compared with plantation rubber, and this can only be done by prov¬ 
ing to the manufacturer that he is getting as good, if not a* better, 
article with considerably less waste by buying plantation ruliber. 
There is a strong movemement afoot at the present moment to try 
and solve the above points, which is being pushed by the Rubber 
Growers Association, with Mr Lampard at its head, and also to 
suggest new uses for rubber. 

Some valuable trophies are being given at the Exhibition in connec¬ 
tion with the latter, and many other competitions. The Exhibition 
will be strongly supported by the other rubber-producing countries, 
and I think you will agree with me that Southern India should also 
be represented. The cost spread over our total acreage would not 
be heavy; as a matter of £600 would probably cover the whole expen¬ 
diture. I would, therefore, like to propose the following Resolution- 
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* That the United Planters’ Association of Southern India strongly 
advised the District Associations to support the International 
Rubber Exhibition of 1914 with a view to getting In closer 
touch with the manufacturer and the standardisation of rubber.” 

The Resolution was seconded by Mr. Campbell Hunt, and alter a 
brief discussion in Committee, was carried uuammously, and was 
afterwards confirmed in Open Meeting. 

Ceara Rubber. 

Mr. Mahon (Coorg) spoke as follows on the question of Ceara rub¬ 
ber in Coorg • 

I have several times been asked the question of 44 how is ceara likely 
to pay in Coorg?” so without making any lengthy speech on the 
matter, l should just like to say a few words with a view of getting 
more thoroughly into touch with those, who, like myself, take an 
interest in this species of the rubber industry, and thus endeavour to 
encourage a higher standard of working for our mutual benefit. 

Many of you will have read Mr. Anstead’s letter on this product 
in the Chronicle . written after a visit he paid to the estates in Coorg 
that I have to do with. Here this gentleman ably describes our 
different methods of cultivation and tapping, together with his criti¬ 
cisms thereon, which hardly leave me room for further comment. 
I should, however, endorse his remarks as to the importance of giving 
the trees a thorough cultivation from the start. Many men have been 
content to plant large fields of Ceara, and then leave them more or 
less to struggle on, as best they can, amidst a jungle of grass and 
weed. I should say at once cultivate it properly, or leave it alone. 
Much valuable land, money, and time have been wasted in the past 
in this respect That Ceara will pay, and pay well, if these conditions 
are carefully carried out, I am convinced of. We, in Coorg, have been 
treading our way up-to-date, carefully, cautiously, more towards finding 
out the best system of tapping and curing, than of gaining any large 
result; also our endeavours have been directed towards ctiscovering, 
on moderate lines, the best tappers, so that we can propagate from 
these trees lor our benefit in the future, and thus materially improve 
our selection. 

Taking one of our estates, as an example of what we did this past 
season, we tapped approximately 19,260 trees, an average of forty 
times which gave us 7,4861 lbs. of dry rubber, or a little over three-eighth 
of a pound per tree, and which we placed on the market at a profit of 
lOlflf. ner pound, after covering every expense connected, from the 
season’s cultivation down to the freight to London* These 19,260 
trees would be represented in about 170 acres, composed of approxi¬ 
mately 116 tapable trees to the acre, six years old each. Of this. 1 
should compute quite another 40 per cent, per acre have yet to arrive 
at the tapping stage. The average yield per tree will go on steadily 
increasing, and also the cost of manufacture will be considerably 
lessened now, by reason of our having established up-to-date machinery. 
I shall further be glad to place anyone desirous of obtaining further 
information, in direct communication with certain of my managers. 

At the conclusion of his speech, Mr. Mahon showed specimens of 
ceara rubber, the rejections of a consignment that had been sent Home 
and had fetched good prices, the bulk Of it fetching about id. below 
plantation Para. 
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Mr. ]. H. Parkinson (South Travancore).—On what system do you 
tap the trees ? 

Mr. Mahon (Coorg).—There are two systems, the half herring-bone 
and the vertical cut. 1 am not sure which I like best In connection 
with tapping, there is the question of removing the bark the second time. 
Von must remove it the first time ; but 1 should like to find an instru¬ 
ment by which we will be able to tap without removing the bark a 
second time. 

Mr. Guv Turner (Shevaroys).-— How long does it take the bark 
to renew ? 

Mr. Mahon (Coorg).—About a year. We have been taking a fourth 
of the trees every year, which gives a block about four years for renewal. 
As a matter of fact the trees renewed their bark so quickly that a tree 
tapped last year could be tapped again this year. 

Mr. Dandison (Nilgiris).—At what age do you start tapping? 

Mr. Mahon (Coorg)—About six years. 1 don't think it is good to 
start too young on ceara. 1 think that the more mature the tree is, the 
better is the rubber and the yield. I have some old trees from which 
1 can get two or three pounds per annum. 

Mr. Campbell Hunt (West Coast) asked how the rubber was 
smoked, whether it was in an open room or by a special process, 

Mr. Mahon said that hitherto he had smoked the rubber in an 
open room, but he was now going in for improved machinery. He had 
hitherto used coffee pulp for smoking as it made a good smoke. 

Mr. ]. G. Hamilton.-H ave you come to any conclusion on the 
much vexed question of the proper distance for planting the trees ? 

Mr. Mahon.—1 put them in at distances of 15 feet by 15 feet and then 
leave it to the survival of the fittest, as the trees come closer together 
some retard others. Those that have been retarded are taken out, and 
we gradually reduce the trees per acre in this way. 

Mr. Mahon.—W e are cutting out the best milkers and taking cut¬ 
tings of them in view of ultimately getting something that will be good 
to tap. Some trees tap well, others not so well. By this method of 
propagation, I am hoping that we may get something good in the end. 

Mr. J. G. Hamilton.—I s it not a fact that if coagulation is retarded 
as regards ceara latex, the quality is improved ? 

Mr. Mahon.— If it is retarded too long, yes. 

Mr. J. G. Hamilton— Do you take steps to retard coagulation 
with a view to improving the latex ? 

Mr. Mahon.— Wg coagulate in hot water in a dark room. We don’t 
use acids or anything else. 

Mr. ]. G, Hamilton said that he had made a successful experi¬ 
ment in the matter of coagulation, quick coagulation did not suit 
ceara at all. His took about 24 hours. The experiment, however, was 
on a small scale, so he could not say much on the subject just now. 

Mr. Lake (South Mysore) asked Mr. Mahon if he had tried to tap on 
new bark. 

11 
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Mr. Mahon replied that he had and had had good results. 

Mr. Lake asked if he did not find that on many trees the renewed 
bark came in the form of scales like a crocodile’s skin. 

Mr. Mahon said that he took off this bark and then the bark came 
smoother than before. He thought that if they could find a good 
sharp tool that could cut through this bark it would save them much 
trouble. He was hoping that the man he had sent Home would be 
able to find something. In German East Africa they had made ceara 
pay, and if they could ao it there, there was no reason why it could not 
be done here. 

Mr. }. G. Hamilton said that he would like to explain the reason 
that he could not at this stage give information regarding his experi¬ 
ment. It was, as he said, on a small scale and he could not be sure of 
the exact causes or effects. If he made any statement he might only be 
guilty of misleading others. As soon as he was certain he would make 
his results known. As regards what Mr. Mahon had said about 
German East Africa. He was out that way, at Tanga, about a year ago. 
An old planter who sat at table alongside of him gave him some infor¬ 
mation regarding their system. It appeared to be as rough and ready 
as it could well be. They took round a sharp pointed knife and jab the 
tree anyhow ; next day they jabbed it again and the rubber was collect¬ 
ed in great blobs hanging on the trees. 

Mr. Mahon. —What was the age of the trees ? 

Mr. Hamilton.— On those plantations they had trees of 15 or 16 years. 
He was told, however, that trees on the verge of falling down went on 
giving blobs of rubber at every tap. Their cultivation was very rough ; 
their labour difficulties were very great, and their rubber was dreadful 
looking stuff, but they could still make ends meet. 

A question was asked whether in these African plantations they had 
canker disease. 

Mr. Hamilton replied that they had not advanced very far in 
scientific cultivation and their methods, as he had said, were rough 
and ready. He had asked whether these methods had any ill effect 
on the trees and was told that they had not. They went on with them 
over and over again. 

Mr. Mahon in closing the discussion said that if any gentlemen 
wished to correspond with him, he would be glad to give them any 
information they might wish for 

The Chairman said that he was quite sure the Meeting would wish 
to thank Messrs Mahon and Hamilton for the information that they 
had given. 

Thefts of Rubber. 

Mr. Campbell Hunt speaking on this subject, said 

The subject of a Theft Act was brought up at the U. l\ A. S. 1. 
Meeting, in 1910, when Mr. Tipping proposed and Mr, Murphy second¬ 
ed the following Resolution:— 

M That in view of the increasing production of rubber, tea, pepper 
and cardamoms in South India, the Government be approach 
ed and asked to pass an enactment for the protection of these 
products from theft” 



The Government were accordingly approached in the matter, but 
declined to legislate, their reason being that they did not see sufficient 
cause to legislate in the matter. When we consider the acreage in 
rubber in bearing and very much larger acreage coming into bearing 
in South India, I believe, you will agree that the time has come to 
prepare ourselves in trying to get a law passed for the protection 
from theft of this product. Furthermore, there are several small 
estates opened by Indians in Malabar, and judging by the applications 
I have had for sale of stumps, it is certain that Indians are interesting 
themselves in planting it up. Then, again, the older plantations are 
now bearing seed, and the seed is picked up and planted by ryots and 
coolies round their houses. All this means that, sooner or later, a 
market must be found for this rubber, petty Indian dealers will set up, 
and unless we have an Act in force to keep things in check, it is very 
evident what will happen. 1 think, therefore, that our object should 
be to try and get a law to meet this in asking for a protecting Act. 
Mr. Murphy, representing Mundakayam at the Meeting in 1910, 
speaking on this subject, said that it would seem strange that the 
Association he represented should have a^ked him to urge for legis¬ 
lation in British territory, as any law passed in British territory would 
not necessarily be in force in Travancore. He said they are going to 
ask the Travancore Government to legislate on similar lines, and his 
chief reason for supporting the matter, a Law in British India, was 
because a lot of the rubber would be sold in British India, and the 
man to jump on would be the receiver. Since then the Travancore 
Government have passed a regulation, which has been in force since 
June last year. This is a regulation making special provision to 
repress and punish the offence of receiving or disposing of stolen 
raw rubber, and the Cochin Government are contemplating similar 
legislation. 1 think, therefore, that we have sufficient grounds in 
approaching the Madras Government, asking them to consider the 
question of passing an enactment for the protection from theft of our 
produce. 

I, therefore, bring forward the following Resolution 

“ That in view of the increasing production of rubber in South 
India, the Planting Menitier of Council be asked to ascertain 
if the Government of Madras will bring in similar legislation 
to that passed in Travancore and contemplated in Cochin.” 

Mr. Austin Hammond seconded the Resolution. 

Mr. W Addington said that he had little to add to what had fallen 
from the other delegates of his Association. He did not know if they 
had seen the Regulation that had been passed in Travancore, but it 
contained one valuable clause. It was Clause 16, which ran as follows :— 
M Any person who is found in possession or charge of any rubber or wet 
rubber which is suspected to have been stolen, may be charged with 
being in possession of rubber which is reasonably suspected of 
having been stolen, and if such person does not give an account 
to the satisfaction of the Magistrate as to how he came by such 
rubber or wet rubber, and the Magistrate is satisfied that, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, there are reasonable 
grounds for suspecting such rubber or wet rubber to have been stolen, 
such person may be convicted of an offence under this Regulation,” 
That was a stronger clause than the one they had in British India in 
the Coffeeetealing Prevention Act. The Cochin Durbar had promised 
to try and bring a similar Act into force. If that was done, it would 
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be a strong point in favour of bringing a similar Act into force in 
British India, and give them similar protection. He would not ask 
the U. P. A. to go to the British Government immediately for such a 
measure. He would much rather Cochin passed its Act first. The 
British Government, who had refused protection in the case of tea, 
cardamoms and pepper, when approached regarding the prevention of 
thefts of rubber might again say that they did not think the circum¬ 
stances justified legislation, and might put pressure on Cochin to drop 
the measure. He would, therefore, ask them to put the Resolution in 
the hands of the Planting Member, who might withhold action until 
Cochin had passed its Regulation. Many might think it selfish policy 
on the part of rubber planters, to ask the others to withdraw their 
claims for protection of tea, pepper and cardamoms; but he thought 
that it would be admitted that while there was a fair chance for get¬ 
ting protection for rubber, there was little chance of getting it for tea, 
pepper and cardamoms* 

Mr. ]. A. Richardson (Ex-Chairman)said that when the Travancore 
Act was under discussion he suggested adding in protection of tea. 
but he was given dearly to understand that the two products could 
not lie taken under the same Act. 


Mr. ]. G. Hamilton (Ex-Chairman) said that he could confirm what 
had fallen from Mr. VVaddington. There might be a possibility of 
getting an Act for the protection of rubber, but he did not think there 
was any possibility of getting an Act for the protection of pepper or tea. 
He went into the matter as well as he could while he was Planting 
Member of Council, but his efforts met with no success. 


Mr. Austin Hammond (Mundakayam) pointed out how important 
it was to get an Act for the protection of rubber in British India, other¬ 
wise, after the trouble they had taken, it would be very little use if it 
was carried no further than the Native States, because it would be 
very easy for the thieves to step across the boundary and defy the 
law. 


Mr. Guy Turner (Shevaroys) said that he was quite sure that the 
Shevaroy^ would support any Resolution, because their estates were 
surrounded by lots ot small owners who all had a few bushes of coffee 
growing. Now they saw ceara rubber growing which was not the case 
before. These trees had probably come from the estates of the 
European planters. 


The Chairman put the Resolution to the Meeting which was carried 
unanimously. 


Markets. 


Mr. Mahon (Coorg) said that on this subject he did not wish to bring 
forward any Resolution, but he thought that the Secretary might 
write and find out whether they could not open a market for Coffee in 
Australia where there must be a good opening for the sale of coffee. 
He knew for a fact that the Coast agents bought coffee from them, and 
were prepared to pay good prices for it for shipping it to Australia. 
There must, therefore, be a certain demand for tins coffee there. He 
would like very much to find out where that coffee was going to. 
They might make some plans for meeting this demand during the 
year. , . ' ' 

Mr. Dandison (Niigiris) said that he knew that a lot of his coffee 
went to Australia. It was sold through Coast agents, but he did not 
know where it was going to. ; 
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The Chairman said that he knew that Mr. Lamb, a coffee planter in 
Wynaad, went to Australia, about twelve years ago with the intention 
of becoming a coffee merchant. He had made a living out of it. 
He would try and get Mr. Lamb’s address. 

Mr. W. L. Crawford (S. Mysore) said that it might be very much to 
the advantage of planters if they could ship direct to Australia. He too 
knew for a tact tnat as much as Rs. 78 and Rs. 80 per cwt. f.o.b. was 
paid in Mangalore for coffee to be shipped to Australia. It appeared to 
him that if they could establish a market in Australia, it would be a 
great advantage, because they could get better prices and enormously 
develop the Australian market. 

Mr. J G. Hamilton (Ex-Chairman) said that he was some years 
ago in Melbourne and took the opportunity of doing a little business. 
He made enquiries about the prospects of Indian coffee. He was told 
that there was a decent market for coffee if it was guaranteed as high 
grown. He was not prepared to guarantee his as high grown and did 
not go any further in the matter. He thought that there was a market 
for coffee in the larger towns, but about the duty he knew nothing. 

Mr. F. Macrae (Coorg) said that he sold a shipment of coffee for 
Australia for which he got a better price than he would have in London, 
but he did not know where it went to. 

Mr. Bain nk iggk Fletcher, through Mr. Anstead, suggested that if 
the Secretary wrote to the Agricultural Department of the Common¬ 
wealth they would get all the information that they wanted. 

A Resolution to this effect was proposed and carried. 

Adulteration of Coffee. 

Mr. E. L. Mahon (Coorg) proposed that last year’s Resolution on this 
subject should be re-affirmed. The matter had been brought up last 
year, but they were unable to press it because the Scientific Department 
was too busy to undertake the analysis, since then it had been done 
and many had seen the result of the analysis made in Mr. Anstead’s 
Laboratory. He thought they should pass the Resolution again and the 
.Secretary might be instructed to give effect to it. He therefore pro¬ 
posed : — 

“ That the Government be approached through the U. P. A. S. I. 
with a view to dealers in this country being restrained from 
selling coffee in tins with a large percentage of cheap admix¬ 
tures under the name of pure coffee, without adding the 
percentage of adulteration.” 

Mr. Damdison (Nilgiris) seconded the Resolution. 

Mr. H. Waddington (West Coast) said that the matter before the 
Association at present seemed to be the prevention of the adulteration 
of coffee in this country. The U. P. A. S. 1. had been agitating on this 
question since 1893, that is for the last 20 years, firstly as regards coffee, 
later as regards manures, later again tea and now they were back 
again at coffee. He would like to invite their attention to an extract 
published in the Madras Mail recently w hich ran as follows 

“ We have watered jute and cotton, adulterated leather and eutch, 
mixed oils and cake, impure foods and swindling of the most impudent 
kind takes place in staple products.” This was w ritten apropos of the 
serious adulteration going on in connection with the so-called Karachi 
wheat About a year ago there was a campaign set on foot in Calcutta 



for an anti-adulteration Act for the whole of India. Would it not be 
possible, he asked for this Association to put itself in communication 
with the Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta and Karachi and support 
them in any action they were taking for a general adulteration Act. 
They had been agitating for 20 years and they were exactly where 
they were in 1893. They were more likely to achieve their purpose by 
combining with other influential bodies for a general and comprehen-* 
sive Act. 

Mr. ). G. Hamilton said that with regard to England, One of the 
chief reasons why active steps had not been taken was the passive 
resistance of the Chambers of Commerce. 

The Resolution was put to the Meeting and carried. 

Before adjourning for lunch, the Chairman said he would like to rectify 
an omission and that was to thank the Committee on the Labour Com¬ 
mission Scheme for the trouble they had taken and the Report they 
had presented. He was sure it was the wish of the Meeting to thank 
the Committee most heartily for what it had done. 

The delegates met again at 3 p.m. 

The Scientific Officer. 

The Chairman said that he proposed to begin the discussion with 
the subject of the Scientific Department and the retention of the 
services of the Scientific Officer. Mr. Anstead would not be there for 
the discussion of the retention of the services of the Scientific Officer, 
more especially the retention of Mr. Anstead’s personal services, so 
that they could have the fullest and freest discussion on the subject. 
His own Association was in favour of retaining Mr. Anstead's services ; 
but some Associations had gone so far as to say that unless Mr. An¬ 
stead’s services were retained, they did not want a new man. There was 
some justification for that attitude. A man who had been with them 
five years and had done all the spade-work, knew all the Districts and 
all the men was extremely valuable. Mr. Anstead had spent a couple 
of years in getting this information. He thought that they should also 
take up the question of the proposed appointment of a Mycologist. 
They had the Director of Agriculture of the Madras Government, who 
would possibly be able to give them some information on the subject. 
If anybody had anything to say about the Scientific Department, or 
about Mr. Anstead’s work, now was the time to make any complaints. 
He had asked Mr. Anstead not to be present in order that they might 
have the freest discussion before asking for his engagement for another 
period of five years. Personally he had expressed his opinion more than 
once about his indebtedness to Mr. Anstead both in connection with his 
own work and outside it. He personally was under a great obligation to 
Mr. Anstead, but that might not be the opinion of every one present. 
If that was so, let them hear what was to be said in Committee. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. E. Barber saidthat he was the Chairman of 
the Nilgiri Planters’ Association when the following Resolution was 
unanimously passed by that Association. (Mr. Barber here read that 
Resolution which is incorporated in the substantive Resolution which 
follows). He proposed to put that Resolution before the Meeting for 
acceptance. Subsequently, if he was permitted, he would move another 
Resolution regarding the proposed appointment of a Mycologist. The 
Resolution he had to propose was as follows 

“That the Nilgiri Resolution, dated 16th July, I9J9, regarding the 
Scientific Officer be adopted,” 
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“That this Association strongly holds that the appointment of the 
• ^Scientific Officer still be continued and that Mr. R. D. Anstead 
should continue to act as Scientific Officer. Were another 
Scientific Officer appointed, it would mean that it would take 
such Officer at least 2 years to get into touch with the needs 
of the various Districts. It is understood that the gross value 
of the exports of planting products from the Madras Presidency 
' amounts to 242 lakhs, and in consideration of these figures the 
Government contribution of Rs. 5,500 cannot be considered 
adequate.” 

Mr. Hughes (Kanan Devan) seconded the Resolution. 

Mr. Waddington (West Coast) said that he quite agreed with what 
Mr. Barber had said, and the Resolution now put before the Meeting. 
At the same time he hoped that it would be possible to have more 
definite results from the researches of Mr. Anstead during the next five 
years than they had during the past five years. He understood that the 
department was now organised and there was a feeling that they were 
not getting much more forward in their knowledge. 

Mr. Hughes took exception strongly to the position taken up by 
Mr. Waddington with regard to the work of the Scientific Officer. He 
did not think that Mr. Anstead had sat still under the difficulties with 
which he had had to contend and had not forwarded the work. He 
thought that they were immensely further forward and in a much 
stronger position than they were before Mr. Anstead came. He 
thought that Mr. Anstead had done his utmost to help them all. No 
doubt Mr. Waddington in making the statement he did had reasons 
for it; but for his own part, speaking for his own Association he 
could say that Mr. Anstead when going through their District had 
told them a lot that they did not know before, gave them much good 
advice and f(x>d for thought. He was quite sure that if they had acted 
upon his advice they would have benefited considerably. He thought 
that Mr. Waddington should be prepared to back up the statement he 
had made by giving some reason for not being content. 

Mr. Austin Hammond (Mundakayam) said that he was in strong 
agreement with what Mr. Hughes had said. 

Mr. Macrae (Coorg) said that Coorg was of the same opinion. 

Mr. Guy Turner (Shevaroys) said that his Association was strongly 
in favour of retaining the services of Mr. Anstead. 

Mr. Hunt (N. Mysore) said that the Mysore Associations had passed 
a similar Resolution to that now brought forward. They recognised 
the good work done by Mr. Anstead. 

Mr. Waddington said that he had nothing very definite to bring 
forward, except that he did not get as much information as he hoped for. 

Mr. Barber enquired what information Mr. Waddington had 
asfced for. 

Mr, Waddington said that he had asked for information regarding 
the necessity for stopping tapping rubber trees during certain months 
of die year. The, Scientific Department had no more information than 
he had. He had hoped that the Scientific Department would at least 



he able to get him the information. He believed that he could tap 
all the year round, but he was told that he would have to give the 
trees a rest. He wanted to find out w hy and when he was to give the 
trees rest. 

Mr. Hughes said that he would like to point out that in the matter 
of Scientifiic advice a man in the position of Mr. Anstead, unless he 
was in a position, from his own point of view to give absolutely definite 
information, would not give any at all. He would not commit himself 
to a definite statement until he had proved that the statement was 
correct. Rubber practically speaking from a scientific point of view was 
in its infancy. Everybody was trying to find out why certain things 
should be and certain things should not be and it was not to be 
expected that a Scientist would commit himself to a definite statement 
about matters regarding which everybody was groping for infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr. ]. S. Nicolls (Nilgiris) said that he thought what Mr. YVaddington 
was trying to get at was the impossibility of the Scientific Officer gain¬ 
ing knowledge without an experimental plot at his disposal. The 
Scientific Officer ought to have control of an experimental plot in which 
he could do work that would give him the requisite knowledge ; but 
he did not see how Mr. Anstead could achieve that object without being 
provided with sufficient assistance, which at present he had not got. 
In the Resolution which Mr. Barber had brought forward it was dearly 
stated that they thought the Government a little mean in this matter. 
Other Governments gave a tremendous lot of money for scientific re¬ 
search. He felt sure that they should approach the Government and 
ask them to subscribe more liberally and by so doing give Mr. Anstead 
the further assistance that he wanted If he got that assistance in the 
future there would be little or nothing to complain of. Mr. Anstead 
had done all that a man could do. He did not think that Mr. Anstead 
would ever be able to do more without the assistance they were asking 
should be given to him. He was certain that his individual Associa¬ 
tion was not prepared to subscribe for the total pay of an Assistant ; 
but he had no doubt that it would, if called upon, allot a certain 
amount for'the cause, if all were prepared to do so. When that day 
came, he had no doubt that Mr. Anstead, as the head of their Scientific 
Department, would be the best man they could secure. He hoped 
that everybody present was of his opinion and would vote for the 
services of Mr, Anstead to be continued and that he be given the 
assistance absolutely necessary to carry out the work of the Depart¬ 
ment satisfactorily. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson (Ex-Chairman) said that he would like to 
say a few words about what Mr. Nicolls had said about an experimental 
plot being of value to the Scientific Department. Long ago they had 
recognised in Mundakayam that experments carried out as they had 
tried to do for the last few years were absolutely hopeless, not through 
any fault of the Scientific Officer, but by conditions over which they 
had no control. Men undertook to carry but experiments, and no 
doubt they started with the intention of carrying them out; but other 
things intervened ; the man had to go Home on leave for Instance, 
another man took his place and the scientific experiment was put on 
one side with the result that at the end of the year there was no infor¬ 
mation forthcoming. They had recognised that fact some time ago anjcl 
when he was in Trevandrum he had approached the DiWan with 
regard to a piece of rubber land belonging to Government and had 
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asked him* if in the event of securing a Scientific Officer at Mundakayam 
or in South Travancore, whether the Government would hand this 
over to be worked as an experimental plot by the Scientific Officer, 
The Dewan received the proposal with sympathy and advised him to 
see the Conservator of Forests who was also very sympathetic. He 
thought that there was every prospect of carrying the scheme through, 
and he brought the matter up at the last meeting of his Association at 
Mundakayam. Unfortunately a large section of his Association were 
not prepared to subscribe to the Scientific Officer Fund for an Assistant. 
He thought that the reason given was that they were going to start a 
Scientific Officer of their ow n, and they were on the verge of getting 
away from the main object of this Association and that was combina* 
tlon. He trusted that he would be able to persuade them to come 
round to his proposal. If that was done, there was reason why that 
experimental plot should be confined to Travancore. It might be 
given over to the U. P. A. S. 1. to control. 

Mr. Mahon (Coorg) said that he would like to mention that in the 
experiments with regard to ceara rubber that he had described, he 
had received an immense amount of help from Mr. Anstead. 

Mr, Turner endorsed what Mr. Mahon had said. Mr. Anstead 
had given them a great deal of help with ceara in the Shevaroys. 

Mr* Crawford (S. Mysore) said that Mr. Anstead had rendered 
them very valuable services. His manurial experiments had given 
good results and they considered them very valuable. 

Mr. Congreve (Annamalais) said that his Association said last 
year that they would not continue their support to the Scientific Office, 
scheme unless something was done to settle the labour difficulty. As 
they had arrived at a unanimous decision on the Labour question, his 
Association was prepared to support the Scientific Officer. 

Mr. Barber said that with regard to the question of continuing the 
appointment without regard for the man who held the appointment 
be thought that it would be a retrograde step that they did not w ant a 
Scientific Officer, if they could not have the man they wanted. He 
thought, however, that they ought to make it clear that they did not 
w^nt to see another man appointed who would have to waste time 
going round the districts he had to control. 

Mr. ]. G. Hamilton said that the Chairman had said that if they had 

X complaints to make let them make them now, it did not matter 
t it was. whether it was the matter of the retention of the 
Scientific Officer, whether it was against a special person or whether 
i£ was about the details of the work of the Department. He had heard 
complaints, but not complaints of the amount of work done, or the 
sutxess achieved. Men complained to him, possibly as a friend of 
those in the inner circle, of the amount of information which came 
forth monthly or weekly regarding what work had been done or the 
work that the Scientific Deparment was engaged in. Personally 
he was rather shy of answering such questions. It was not his 
business. He held no office in his own Association and he held 
no office in this Association and he did not in any way put himself 
forward to answer enquiries of this nature or push them on ; but if any 
one had complaints of insufficient information, if nothing else they 
12 
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should voice them now. He did not think there WaS an, 
for complaints about the work of the Department; they fcotild not 
expect immediate results, and Mr. Anstead had never, at any time, 
promised immediate results ; but if planters thought they werejustified 
in Complaining about the details of the work, such complaints should 
be made now in response to the request that had been made by the 
Chairman. 


Mr. 1- S. Nicoi/ls (Nilgiris) said that he had heard grutribiihg and 
he had heard grousing; but no man had ever had the pluck to attend a 
meeting of the Association and make a complaint. Whenever he 
had asked a man who had grumbled and groused, if he had applied tb 
Mr. Anstead, he had always replied that he had not. Many planters of 
that kind were quite content to sit in their bungalows ana grumble, 
but never tried to get further information. 


Mr. Barber said that Mr. Hamilton had made the request that if 
any complaints were forthcoming, they should be forthcoming at this 
meeting. Mr. Nicolls had said that there were men who had complaints, 
but who had riot the pluck to make them openly. Mr. Waddington had 
had the pluck to make one, would he let them have the rest. 

Mr. Waddington.— I won't say anything more. 


The Chairman said that he would say a word or two as a sort of 
protest about what Mr. Hamilton had said about an Inner Circle, 
There was no Inner Circle, as far as he was aware. He had been Chair¬ 
man of the Association three times and Member of Council for a 
couple of years and had never known of an Inner Circle. He never 
had any information which was not at the disposal of every mernher 
of the Association. If he wanted information from Mr. Anstead, 
he wrote to him just as any one else would do and got the ipfolV 
mation. There was no Inner Circle, and he would particularly’like 
the meeting to understand that there was no gang trying to run the 
Association. 


Mr. ]. G. Hamilton said that he fully realised that what he said 
could be interpreted in the way the Chairman had done; but what 
he meant to say was that for many years past the Chairman. Vice- 
Chairman and Planting Member of Council had been his personal 
friends. He did not mean that there was a private Committee trjdhg 
to run the affairs of the Association. 

Mr. D. T. Chadwick, 1. C. S. (Director of the Madias Agricultural 
Department) said that the matter was one for the planters to settle 
among themselves, as Mr. Anstead was entirely under their control. 
He saw little of what Mr. Anstead was doing, except what he read in 
the reports. He would like to say, however, that in all scientific' 
agricultural enquiries one of the greatest essentials was continuity. 
He held no brief for Mr. Anstead, but he would like to insist on this 
point, that all scientific agricultural work had to be continued to be Of 
any use. In the Demonstration Farm at Rothamstead there were 
Plots that had been worked on the same lines for 90 or 60 years in order 
to discover certain results on certain agricultural matters. The 
station was put in charge of one man with trained assistants tihdef 
him. If it was necessary to have a change, the next man wa& scrupuloUS 
to see that continuity was strictly maintained. m 



The Chairman.—F or the information of the Meeting can you tell us 
whether we will secure such continuity. 

Chadwick replied that he had no instructions from the Govern¬ 
ment^ but he understood that there was a chance of Mr. Anstead being 
appointed to take Mr. Standen’s place in the Cinchona Department He 
believed now that, in deference to the opinions expressed by the Plant¬ 
ing Associations, Mr. Anstead would not be moved and that Govern¬ 
ment would Continue its contribution. Personally he would like to 
see it increased. In this connection there was another point to be 
considered and that was the matter of the participating Governments 
in the scheme. The Madras Government at present gave Rs. 5,000, the 
Mysore Government Rs. 1,000, Cochin Rs. 1,000, and Coorg Rs. 500. 
Me did hot know whether the other Governments were prepared to 
continue their contributions. He did not know also whether the 
Associations contributing to the scheme were willing to continue. If 
not, the extra cost would fall on the Madras Government. They could 
make out a strong case for more help if it meant an increase and 
development of the Department. He did not think lor a single moment, 
however, that the Madras Government would increase its subscription 
to meet deficiencies in the planting subscriptions ; but he did think 
that the Madras Government would assist in the further development 
of the Department. 

The Chairman.— I r or your information I may say that the contri¬ 
bution of the U. P. A. S. 1 give is assured, even if one or two Associ¬ 
ations withdraw to have a Scientific Officer of their own, which, of 
course, they have a perfect right to do. I am safe in saying that our 
contribution will be continued. 

Mr. Hughes (Kanan Devan) asked if there was not some proposi¬ 
tion afoot to have the Scientific Department removed to Coimbatore 
to make it more central and to give the present staff the advantage 
of the equipment there. He had heard the matter mentioned, but he,did 
not know if it had ever come forward as a formal proposition It was 
a question whether Mr. Anstead ought to have been stationed in 
Bangalore away from the Central College ot Agriculture; the centre of 
agricultural work in the Presidency. Now that a great deal of money 
had been spent on their own l-at>oratory, as far as he knew, there 
was no wish to move him. They were asked when Mr. Anstead was 
appointed where they wanted him stationed and it was then agreed 
to station him at Bangalore. Mr. Hughes continuing said that one point 
appealed to him in this connection and that was that if it came to a 
matter of retrenchment a shortage of subscriptions on account of 
the withdrawal or an increase of work, they would find it more con¬ 
venient and advantageous to be in closer touch with the Agricultural 
Department at Coimbatore. 

The Chairman said that as far as he knew there would be no increas¬ 
ed expenditure asked for this year. Mr. Anstead had made provision 
for the work that was likely to turn up and go on with it. 

Mr. Waddington said that the question Mr. Hughes had brought 
Up involved the next subject on the Agenda, namely, the proposal 
to appoint a Mycologist. Was it contemplated to engage one ? 

The Chairman replied that they were contemplating asking the 
Government of Madras to give them a Mycologist. 
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Mr. Waddington. —I was going to ask whether the 
Mycologist could not be placed at our disposal. ’ 1 

Mr. Chadwick (Director of Agriculture) said thatihe was afraid that 
this could not be done. That officer’s hands were fuilanddte;wasdt Was 

f rowing each year. No other Province had a Mycologist except this 
residency and they got him on the ground of the palm disease, in 
Godavari and Kistna Districts where the trees were dying by thou¬ 
sands. Then Dr. Coleman had discovered the Kole-raga disease in 
which Cochin was interested as well. A new disease had been 
discovered in the Cocoanut Palms of Malabar and in addition there 
were the fungoid pests in rice and castor. Under the circumstances, 
the Mycologist was hardly likely to able to go round the planting 
districts. He did all he could to help, but he could not give the planters 
the attention that they deserved or required. 

Mr. Waddington.—W e may take it that applies to the whole of 
your staff. 

Mr. Chadwick said that Mr. Bainbrigge Fletcher was there and could 
answer for himself, possibly he had a little more time than the Mycolo¬ 
gist. They had no Botanist. Mr. Barber had left to try and breed tetter 
sugar-canes in North India, to help the sugar industry there. The man 
who had been sent down in his place was now learning the conditions 
and would soon set to work chiefly on rice and cotton. The mills were 
complaining that cottons were degenerating, so that he was likely to 
be very busy for some time to come. 

Mr. Waddington said that it looked as if they had made a mistake 
in keeping their Scientific Officer in Bangalore. 

Mr. Chadwick said that if the planters scientific staff was at 
Coimbatore, it would be a distinct advantage. For one thing they could 
borrow apparatus for their experiments and for another they were 
not in Bangalore in touch with tne men who were doing other things 
in the way of scientific agricultural research. 

Mr. J. C». Hamilton said that this question came prominently to 
the front when Mr. Anstead came out. He himself would naturally 
rather have lived and worked in a scientific atmosphere. He was 
alone and felt the want of communication with fellow scientists. But 
putting everything together, one against the other, the matter was 
given full consideration and all thought that it would be better that he 
should be in Bangalore. There were weak points on both sides of the 
case, but personally he thought that thetr Scientific Department was 
better where it was now that they had started it there. 

Mr. C. Lake (South Mysore) said that he agreed with what Mr 
Hamilton had said. Mr. Anstead would have every facility that he 
would have at Coimbatore in the Research Institute in Bangalore, 
which had every possible thing that could assist them in the way of 
scientific research. 

Mr. H. Bainbriggk Fletcher (Government Entomologist) said that 
Mr. Waddington had asked about his work, he might mention that 
be had at present enough Work to keep three men fully occupied. As 
regards the question of the location of their Scientific Department, he 
was Of opinion that it would be better if it could be attached to the 
College at Coimbatore, not merely because it would be in touch with 



Other workers, but it would save duplication, not only in expensive 
apparatus, but also in collections. It was a great waste of time, 
labour amd money to have to duplicate collections of everything. 
They were going to incur heavy expenses if they contemplated 
doing such a thing and from his point of view the location of their 
Scientific Department was a matter for consideration. 

The Chairman at this point put the Resolution to the Meeting 
when it was carried and confirmed in open Meeting. 

Appointment of a Mycologist. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Anstead had expressed his views 
regarding the necessity for a Mycologist in his Report. He would 
have liked to have had Mr. Anstead present to repeat and emphasise 
them. But as Mr. Anstead was not there they had better proceed 
with the Question of the probability of getting a Mycologist. 

Thete Were various diseases from which their products were suffer¬ 
ing such as canker which applied to rubber and very much also 
to cinchona; Pink disease for which Mr. Anstead had been very 
successful in finding a cure and there was the die-back of rubber. All 
these diseases required attention and investigation. Mr. Chadwick had 
suggested that the Resolution should be handed over to the Planting 
Member who might be asked to do the best with it and find out what 
was possible to be done. If they got a man temporarily he would be 
of great assistance to Mr. Anstead. If they got him for a year or 
two at first there was a chance of their being allowed to keep 
him if it was found that good work was being done. 

The following Resolution was then put to the Meeting and carried 
unanimously, being afterwards confirmed in open Meeting:— 

“ That this Association considers that the services of a Mycologist 
under the direct control of the U. P. A. S. 1. is necessary. That 
there is a need for such an appointment is apparent from the 
subjoined list of diseases on which investigation is required, 
and that the Hon’ble Mr. Barber be asked io urge the matter 
on the Government.” 

The Planter**' Benevolent Pund. 

Mr. Fletcher Norton (Secretary) after presenting the report of 
the Planters’ Benevolent Fund 

South India Planters 9 Benevolent Fund. 

1909. 

At the Annual General Meeting of 1909 the Planters’ Benevolent 
Fund was inaugurated in a speech by Mr. ]. A. Richardson, and the 
following Resolution was adopted in open Meeting 

“ That in view of the great benefits a Benevolent Fund would 
confer on the whole Planting Community, this Association 
recommends the starting of a Benevolent Fund for the Planters 
of Southern India on the lines drawn up by this meeting, and 
that the Secretaries of local District Associations be requested 
to collect subscriptions and forward such to the Secretary of 
the U. P. A. S. 1.” 



Later in the day, it was formally resolved 

w That the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. he Honorary Secretary of 
the Benevolent Fund.*' 

1910. 


The Honorary Secretary of the South India Planters* Benevolent Fund 
circulated the following letter 

“ Dear Sir,—At the last Annual Generfid of theU. P. A. 

S, 1. it was decided to establish the Southern India Planters' 
Benevolant Fund and Rules were adopted, on the Ifcfofcs of 
those of the Ceylon Planters’ Benevolent Fund. 

“ It would be superfluous to lay stress upon the necessity for $tiCh 
a Fund, out of which cases of need or distress among mem¬ 
bers of the Planting Community and their families may be 
granted a measure of relief. 

it is hoped that every Planter in Southern India will subscribe 
to the Fund, and that, in addition, those who have intimate 
business relations with Planters will afford liberal help to a 
good cause. 

“ l send you a copy of the Rules herewith and beg to express the 
confident hope that you will, if you have not done so already, 
permit me to enter your name as either a Patron of, or a 
regular subscriber to, the Fund. 


“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“ Harry OrMerod 


Hon . Secretary, S. L P. B* F. 


Which was responded to as follows in 1909-10 
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At the Annual Meeting 1912, the Fund which had been previously in 
the charge of the Bank of Madras was by the following Resolution trans¬ 
ferred to the Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd 

“ That the Mercantile Bank of India, Madras, be asked to take over 
the charge of the investments and funds of the South Itldia 
Planters’ Benevolent Fund, and that the cheques drawn upon 
that Fund require the signature of the Chairman atfd the 
Secretary, U. P. A. S. 1. 

Later in the day the following Rules were passed:— 

“ (1) That the Finance Committee, consist of not more than five 
members, namely, the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Planting 
Member and the Chairman or a Vice-Chairman of the previous 
year. That the Secretary be Secretary' to the Finance Com¬ 
mittee — Carried unanimously. 

“ (1) That it is understood that the Finance Committee has direct 
executive control of all matters concerning finance or connec¬ 
ted therewith.” 

The Resolution of 1910 was as follows 

“ That in view of the greatest benefits a Benevolent Fund would 
confer on the whole Planting Community, this Association 
recommends the starting of a Benevolent Fund of die Planters 
of Southern India on the lines drawn up by this Meeting, and 
that the Secretaries of local District Associations be requested 
to collect subscriptions and forward such to the Secretary. 
U. P.A. S. I” 

“ That the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. be Honorary Secretary 
of the Benevolent Fund.” 

which was amended on Tuesday, August 13th, 1912, to read as 
follows :— 

* 

“That the Finance Committee consist of not more than five 
members, namely, the Chairman. Vice-Chairman and Plan¬ 
ting Member and the Chairman (or a Vice-Chairman) of the 
previous year.” 

“ That the Secretary be Secretary to the Finance Committee*” 

“ That it is understood that the Finance Committee have direct 
executive control of all matters concerning Finance or con¬ 
nected therewith.” 

thus making the Finance Committee responsible to the U. P. A. S. I. 
for the control of the finances of the Association including the S, I. P * 
B. Fund. 

The Fund from July to December 31st, 1912 stood as follows 


RS. A. P. 

Balance B/d. ... ... ... S87 14 7 

Subscription and donations received ... 991 7 4 

Interest realised ... 220 12 3 


55,060 % % 



Disbursements. 


Mr. Morrison 
Mr. E. Claridge 
Contingencies 


RS. A. P. 
200 0 0 
150 0 0 
33 10 0 


RS. A. p. 

383 10 0 


Balance on 31st December, 1912 ... Rs. 1,666 8 2 


it must be a source of pleasure to the subscribers to this Fund to 
know, that owing to the prosperous times of the past few years, only 
two applications have l>een made for assistance, both of which have 
been complied with Both are very deserving cases. Master E. 
Claridge’s application was supported by the Kanan Devan Planters' 
Association, and he received in 19D-12 Rs. 150, supplemented in 
November 1912 by a further Rs. 150; or Rs. 300 in all. The other case 
was that of Mr. Morrison, an old Nilgiri Planter, whose application 
was supported by the Nilgiri Planters’ Association, and he was allotted 
Rs. 200 in November 1912. Both allotments amount to Rs. 500. 

FLETCHER NORTON, 
Secretary. 

In continuation he said that a short time before the Meeting he had 
circulated a summary of how the Fund stood at the end of December 
1912. Since then he had issued a report of the Fund since its inception 
in 1909 up to the end of December 1912 which gave all the details and 
which he thought was in every way satisfactory. They had invested 
in Government Securities a sum of over Rs. 15,000. r l he only recom¬ 
mendation that he had to make was to express the hope that all 
planters would subscribe more liberally, if possible, to the Fund which 
was a very deserving institution. With regard to the Report not 
having been issued before, it was partly his fault and partly that of the 
subscribers. There had been some difficulty in collecting information 
as to the periods covered by the subscriptions sent in. It had now 
been settled by the Finance Committee, that subscriptions should 
date from January to December. Previously the year ended on June 
30th, but the Finance Committee thought that it would be better for the 
financial year of the Fund to cover the twelve months from January to 
December. He had nothing to explain about the accounts. Of the 
amount subscribed they had only given away Rs. 500 to two very 
deserving cases. One was the case of a very old planter of the Nilgiris 
who was living on their charity in the Home of the Sisters of the Poor. 
He was absolutely incurable and lived on what was bestowed by the 
Fund to alleviate his trouble and sorrow which he was bearing with 
wonderful fortitude. He thought that the Meeting might see its way to 
make the allotment permanent as it would do the recipient a great deal 
of good. The other case was that of a young boy the son of an old 
planter in Travancore who was now being partially educated 
at the expense of the Association at Bishop Cotton School. He 
(Mr. Norton) kept an eye on the boy ana saw him occasionally. 
He heard very good accounts from the Warden about the lad. He 
wis a smart boy, not a prig, but a bit of a devil; but to this the 
Warden did not object. He was now in the third standard and if the 
Fund could increase his allotment from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 it would 
advance his future* 
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Mr. Mahon (Coorg) said that he was instructed to ask how the 
Fund was being supported by individual Associations. In Coorg all 
the members of their Association subscribed. If other Associations 
did the same the subscriptions would be very much larger, 

Mr, H. Waddingtion (West Coast) the Honorary Secretary in a letter 
recently circulated had said that subscriptions should commence from 
the 1st January and close December 31st of each year. This hardly 
seemed in accordance with Rule IXa which said that a subscription 
of Rs. 10 which shall extend for twelve months from the date of 
subscription. Perhaps what was meant was that the accounts should 
be kept according to the calendar year. As an Honorary Secretary of 
an Association he could assure them that subscriptions falling due from 
members on all sorts of different dates did give a great deal of trouble. 
It was necessary to keep a continuous watch on the accounts of this 
Fund in order to remind members that their subscriptions were due, 
and to obviate this he would propose the following addition to Rule 
IX “ That in the case of subscriptions to Rule IX a and b the Fund 
cannot accept as a first payment less than a full year's subscription, but 
with that proviso would welcome payments of subscription up to the 
nearest 31st of December.” Mr. Mahon had asked what support 
individual Associations gave to the Fund. He could speak for his own 
Association. Practically all the Planting Members of the Association 
subscribed, all representatives of estates belonging to the parent 
Association subscribed, ail members of the Malabar Branch and, 
with one exception, all members of the Cochin Branch who were 
present at the Meetings when the appeal was made, subscribed. There 
were one or two cases of men absent on leave or absent from the 
Meeting who would subscribe later. 

Mr. J. S. Nicolls (Nilgiris) speaking in Committee said that a certain 
member of his Association, the manager of an estate, who was a 
Eurasian, at the last Meeting of the Nilgiri Association with regard 
to the Benevolent Fund, said that he did not see why he should not be 
admitted a subscriber as well as the European members of the Asso¬ 
ciation. He subscribed to the Association, why should he be debarred 
from joining the Benevolent Fund. He did not know quite what to 
answer, so he said that he was very sorry, but they must abide by the 
rules laid down. He did not suppose that this was a case that could be 
overlooked, for if they made an exception in one case, they would 
have to in others and that might let in a lot of undesirables. 

Mr. Guv Turner (Shevaroys) said that they had had a case o^he 
same sort and had had to return a couple of years' subscriptions. 

The Chairman.— Have you any native members ? 

Mr. Turner,— Yes we have. 

The Chairman.— It must have been one of their cases. I think it 
was a case in which a man with a European name was a member of 
the Association as the representative of a Company. 

The Hon'ble Mr, Barber said the difficulty in these cases was the 
drawing of a tine between some Eurasians and natives. In the case of 
the gentleman on the Nilgiris mentioned by Mr. Nicoila, he thought 
that he was a man who ought to be admitted to the Fund. He thought 



that to cases of this sort the Honorary Secretaries of Associa¬ 
tions should have discretion to admit a man or not on the merits 
of each case. 

Mr. R. D. Lovett (Bababudins) asked if it was the case that 
Eurasian Proprietors of estates were eligible to join the Fund. 

The Chairman. —No, but in this case if Mr. Nicolls had sent the 
subscription and said nothing more about it, nothing more would 
have been said about the matter. 

Mr. Nicolls.— His Member said that he would like to join the Fund 
but he did not see how he could when the word “ European ” was 
brought out in every line. 

Mr. Lovett said that in his Association a Eurasian gentleman 
with a very distinctive name had subscribed for the last two years and 
nothing had been said. Would it be necessary to decline such sub¬ 
scriptions in future. 

The Chairman.—S trictly speaking you ought to return his sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Mr. R. D. Loveltt. —That is not an easy thing to do. 

Mr. C. Lake (South Mysore).— 1 believe this gentleman came in 
under the original rules which said “ Proprietors and European 
Assistants.” 

Mr. Norton (Secretary).—Mr. Lake is quite right. 

The Chairman.— in that case the gentleman must certainly remain 
a member of the Fund. 

Mr. Hughes (Kanan Devan)said that his Association objected to hav¬ 
ing the names of the beneficiaries under the Fund published. They 
would much prefer that the names should not be given undue 
publicity. 

The Chairman in reply to Mr. Hughes said that this was done at 
his suggestion, after reading the Ceylon Planters’ Benefit Fund Report. 
It was a much more important Fund than theirs and in Ceylon they 
found it necessary to publish the names. It must be remembered that 
people were not asking for charity. There was no more disgrace in ask¬ 
ing for assistance from the Fund than there was in a man taking his 
insurance money at the age of 56 or his wife taking the insurance money 
when he died. It was called a Benevolent Fund, but it might equally 
well be called a Provident Fund. What led him to the conclusion that the 
names ought to be published was that in the Ceylon Planters’ Bene¬ 
volent Fund Report the fullest details were given. It was true that in the 
cases mentioned in their Report the beneficiaries were not subscribers 
to the Fund and it was charity. The operations of the Fund ought 
not to be a hole and corner aftair and in tuture the benefits of the Fund 
would be confined to subscribers to the Fund, and there ought to be 
a statement showing the subscribers what was being done with their 
money. 


Mr. J. A. Richardson (Ex-Chairman) said he agreed with the 
Chairman. He did not see why anybody should be ashamed to ask 
for help. 



Mr. Barber said that he agreed with what the Chairman said 
and with what Mr. Hughes had said. What was published lor thfe 
information of the subscribers could hardly be called published, but 
such information should not go to non-subscribers. For that reason he 
thought no reference to the money paid should be made to the public 
who were not interested in the Fund. < 

The Chairman.— -In Funds of this sort there is a chance of one 
never knowing what was going bn. I think that the subscribers 
should know thoroughly everything that was going on. 

Mr. ]. B. Duncan (Shevaroys) quite agreed in this view. 

The Chairman —With regard to Mr. Lovett’s remarks, if the 
subscription was taken under the old rules, we must let them stand. 
With regard to new subscribers, unless the rules are altered, they 
had better be strictly adhered to. This applies to the case Mr. N'col Is 
has brought before us. 

Mr. Waddington’s Resolution was then put to the Meeting but 
was lost. 

Mr. Nicolls’ Resolution that the Report of the Planters’ Bene¬ 
volent Fund be adopted was then carried. 

The Meeting then adjourned for the day. 



Fifth Day, 29 th August, 1913 . 

The delegates met for their final session at 11 a. m. Among the 
subjects dealt with were the following 

The Dynamite Demonstration. 

At the request of the Chairman, Mr. Anstead explained how it was 
that the dynamite demonstration, which had taken place at the Lai 
Bagh that morning, had not been the success that had been anticipated. 
He said that it was unfortunate that they had not been able to get 
one of Nobel Agents to carry out the demonstration and explain exactly 
what should be done. It would appear that the explosive used was 
not powerful enough, but it was difficult to estimate what effect had 
been produced by the cartridges below ground. The experiments 
would be continued the next morning and he would be glad to see 
anyone who was still interested in the work. 

The “ Planters’ Chronicle.” 

Mr. F. Norton (Secretary) presented the accounts of the Planters' 
Chronicle. He had little to say about the paper. He had worked it for 
11 months since it had been taken over by the U. P. A. S. 1. and had 
become their property. The paper had made a profit of Rs. 2,500 
roughly. The success of the paper depended largely on the planters 
themselves. He could look after the advertisements and the business, 
but as to its contents, it depended on the planters themselves to make 
it more interesting and useful if they would only utilise its columns. 
For argument, for asking and for giving information, the paper was 
always at their service. Beyond that he had nothing more to say. 
The accounts were before them, and he hoped next year to get better 
results. 

Mr. E. L. Mahon (Coorg) said that he had read in the Chronicle 
that some one writing about green bug, said that a man named 
De Salis, on Waterfall Estate, had left green bug severely alone for seven 
years, and after that with a little priming and scraping the place had 
given a marvellous crop. Such a letter read to him as an inducement 
to planters to leave their trees alone and the suggestion might injure 
them materially in the future, through some thinking, on the strength 
of that letter, that the green bug situation was not as severe as it was. 
He thought that a little more discretion might be used in printing 
letters of this sort. All such letters, should, he thought, be passed on 
to the Scientific Officer for his observations before printing. 

Mr. Duncan (Annamalais),—When a man signs his name, you can 
attach the necessary value to the letter. 

Mr. Mahon replied that some native planters might bring up this 
letter as an argument against introducing the Pest Act. They would 
say “ Here’s a man who has left his estate alone for seven years and 
has got a thumping big crop on top of it, why should we worry ?" He 
thought that letter was conducive to such action and was not for 
their good 



Mr. J. A. Richardson (Ex-Chairman) asked if the letter wait 
challenged in the pages of the Chronicle . The paper was there for 
discussion and for getting up controversies. He was quite certain 
that some one would pounce on this letter and say what he thought 
about it. 

Mr. W, L. Crawford (S. Mysore) said he understood Mr. Mahon to 
say that the estate had been neglected by the man, De Salis, for seven 
years. This was not the case. The estate had been neglected for 
seven years previous to the man taking it over, which was a different 
matter. This could be settled by a reference to the letter itself. 

The Chairman said that he took it that the discussion that was 
proceeding was not intended to prevent discussion in the pages of the 
Chronicle , but that Mr. Mahon had raised the question to discuss the 
advisability of putting anything into the Chronicle without reference 
to the Scientific Officer. 

Mr. Anstbad read the letter in question from the Chronicle . It 
had come before him before it was published. The Editor always 
submitted to him letters that belonged to his Department As 
regards this letter, as far as he could recollect, he said;—“ Of course 
this is nonsense; but put it in and some one will jump down his 
throat” 

Mr. Norton said that no letter dealing with scientific affairs was 
ever published in the Chronicle without being submitted to the 
Scientific Officer. He always asked Mr, Anstead’s advice. 

The Chairman said that they had the accounts of the paper before 
them and the delegates would see that they had made what he might 
call a handsome profit and, as he had said in his opening speech, he 
was glad that Mr, Norton had been able to add something to his 
income as well as to that of the Association. He had been working 
under difficulties; he was new to the work and had only 11 months 
accounts to show. Next year they ought to do much better. He 
hoped they would. With these words he thought that they might leave 
the Chronicle in Mr. Norton’s hands, wishing him good luck with the 
paper during the coming year. 

Duty on Machinery and Insecticides* 

Mr. E. L. Mahon (Coorg) said that he thought that the Associations 
should pass a Resolution asking the Government to exempt all 
machinery used for agricultural purposes and insecticides used for 
a similar purpose from import duty. As regards insecticides, he said 
that he got out a large quantity from Home to be used for planting 
purposes in Coorg. They had given fairly successful results, and were 
likely to give better results in the future, if given an extended and 
more thorough trial. He thought that it was a pity that these experi¬ 
ments should be hampered by a heavy import duty. 

Mr. T. Hunt (North Mysore) pointed out that, under the Customs 
Act, machinery worked by prime-movers was exempt from duty. 
Insecticides were not, because some of them had a commercial value 
apart from their use as insecticides. 

Mr. Mahon asked what commercial uses could they have. 

Mr. Hunt replied that both soda and resin had other uses besides 
being insecticides; dhobies used soda. 
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Mr* Mahon said tha^ the rule could hardly apply to a mixture 
which was imported purely as an insecticide. 

The Chairman said that some correspondence had passed on the 
subject. They had a letter from Mr. Petrie Hay, who said that he did 
know what was admitted free and what was not. He had to keep a 
man at the port of importation to argue about what was dutiable and 
what was not. 

Mr. Anstead (Scientific Officer) asked, with regard to Mr. Hunt’s 
point, whether they could not have an arrangement with the Govern¬ 
ment that when a member of the U. P. A. S. I. imported any manure or 
insecticide, etc., he could get it duty free, if the application was counter¬ 
signed by himself, certifying that it was to be used as an insecticide or 
manure only It was done in other countries. In Mysore he was per¬ 
mitted to countersign permits for sulphur to be obtained from outside. 
He thought the Government would allow the same concession for 
other things. 

Mr. Waddington (West Coast) asked what Mr. Mahon had in his 
mind with regard to machinery ? All power-driven machinery was free. 

Mr. Mahon.—I t was chiefly insecticides I had in any mind. Certain 
machinery is now allowed to come in free, and on others I have had to 
pay duty. 

Mr. Waddington.—I s the value of insecticides likely to be large 
in amount ? 

Mr. Anstead.—I think it is likely to be. I understand that Mr. 
Mahon imports apterite by the ton. If we are going to tackle green 
bug, we must import English resin by the ton. It is difficult to esti¬ 
mate. It depends upon the disease. 

Mr. Waddington said that they had asked that the duty on soda 
should be remitted. The Government were sympathetic, but the 
amount was so trivial that it was not worth the trouble and expense 
that they would be put to. 

Mr. Anstead said that there was another point to be considered, 
They were experimenting with coffee-dryers. One had been put in in 
Mysore and was being watched with interest. If it was successful, 
they would have half a dozen in Mysore. The cost ran to £400 each. 
This total was very small put against the Customs duty of the country, 
but it was a large sum to planters. 

Mr. Hunt said that the coffee-dryer, imported by Mr. W. H. Read, 
was imported free of duty. 

The following Resolution proposed by Mr. E. L. Mahon and second¬ 
ed by Mr. T. Hunt, was carried 

“ That this Association do approach the Government of India 
with a view to obtaining the remission of duty on all ingredi¬ 
ents used as insecticides and germicides, and that such 
remission be only granted to approved firms importing them 
for bona fide agricultural purposes.* 



Cinchona. , . : 

Mr. G. L. Duncan (Annamalais) saidThis subject—the question 
of Government planting cinchona—is an old one, and has been, up 
before you on several occasions at former Meetings, The recent 
agreement between the Java planters and the European factories has, 
however, brought it into prominence again within the last few months, 
and the Resolution which I now wish to move is strictly consistent 
with this Association’s attitude in the past. It is a question which, 
perhaps, does not affect several of the districts here represented, but 
to us it has become a matter of greater importance than ever. It is no 
longer a secret that the Government contemplate planting cinchona* 
in the Annamalai District. This affects us not only as growers of 
cinchona, but also as regards the development of the District in 
several respects. To take one point, several applications for 
lands have been hung up for months owing to the Government’s 
indecision. Then there is the question of communications, a 
most important one in a growing District such as ours, and 
one which may be affected greatly by the Government’s policy, 
and it seems hardly fair, to keep us in suspense, as the Government 
have done. Of course, we quite recognise that the Government 
must keep themselves free to buy in the cheapest market, but 
1 do not think they will find that they can produce bark on the Anna¬ 
malais cheaper than w'e planters can grow it, leaving us a margin of 
profit, and it appears to me that if the Government wish to ensure a 
supply of bark grown in this country, their best plan would be to 
come to some agreement with planters. I believe we can grow just 
as good bark as Java, and would probably be doing so now had the 
Government afforded us the same measure of encouragement as that 
extended by some Governments to their struggling industries. I, 
therefore, move the following Resolution :— 

“ That the Government be asked to give a definite declaration 
whether they intend to plant cinchona or not, pointing out 
that this Association adheres to its former policy in opposing 
the planting of cinchona by the Government, and in view of 
the necessity of obtaining a cheap supply of quinine for the 
country, requests that the Government will reconsider the 
advisability of encouraging planters to cultivate cinchona 
suggesting as a basis a seven-eighth minimum and the Govern¬ 
ment control of the acreage to be planted with this product/in 
any one year.” 

Mr. E. A. Hughes (Kanan Devan)seconded the Resolution. Person¬ 
ally, he said, he was not interested in the production of quinine, but 
it was a matter in which he thought that every encouragment should 
given by the Government. 

Mr. J. 5. NicoLLS(Nilgiris)in supporting the Resolution, read a speech 
made at the Annual Meeting of this Association in 1897 by the Hon’ble 
Mr* H. P. Hodgson, in which a fairly liberal policy was laid down by 
the Government of Madras in dealing with cinchona planters in* 
Southern India. He thought that from what he had heard Mr. Duncan 
say, the Government of Madras were now going distinctly behind the 
policy then laid down and the undertaking then given. He thought 
that this .ought to be pointed out to them by the Hon’btet Planting 
Member. He ba4» no doubt, that Mr. Barber could make them see the 
subject in the proper light 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Barber said that he had already had one or two 
interviews with the representatives of the Government about this 
matter, and it was suggested to him that proposals should come from 
the planters with a view to planting for the Government, so that the 
latter might be assured of a certain quantity of bark. He found it 
difficult to make any suggestions, but he did try and make two. One 
was that planters should plant cinchona at the Government expense, 
and the second was that they should plant cinchona with a guarantee 
from the Government to purchase at a minimum unit price. He 
thought that a good many would object to the first suggestion, but the 
second was covered by Mr. Duncan’s proposition. Mr. Nicolls had 
referred to Mr. Hodgson’s speech in 1897, but things had changed very 
much since then. A great deal more quinine was necessary now that 
opium had been done away with, and they must have something to 
take its place. Another thing that had happened to alter the situation 
was the Dutch combine. If the Government did not hold large stocks, 
they would be faced with a quinine famine. The Government were 
looking to the future to ensure that nothing of the kind would occur. 
He thought, however, that it would be a great mistake for the planters 
to reverse the policy by which they had consistently opposed the 
Government entering into planting competition, and he thought that 
they ought still to stick to that policy. He would be glad to do his 
best with Mr. Duncan’s Resolution when it came np tor disposal by 
him. 

The Chairman, in Committee, said that there were two points 
which struck him about this question of Government cinchona plant¬ 
ing. One was that: alluded to by Mr. Barber about Government being 
assured first of all that they were going to have a sufficient supply of 
cinchona to make all the quinine they wanted. What prospect he asked 
was there of their being able to get the acreage to plant. I le understood 
that there would be a large acreage to plant if this Resolution was 
adopted. That was a question they had to ask. The next point was 
that the Resolution ended up by suggesting Government control of 
the acreage to be planted in any one year. They were asking Govern¬ 
ment to do a thing that they had never done before, and that was to 
say how much cinchona they were to plant. Some remembered the 
time when cinchona was Ad. per unit—it was not likely to touch that 
point again—-but even at 2d. there was going to be a rush into cinchona 
which, if the Resolution was carried, they were asking Government 
to take power to limit. Mr. Duncan had been good enough to shew 
him the Resolution and he had mentioned the point to Mr. Duncan, 
who saw a way out of it, which he would ask him to explain. What 
they really wanted was for the Government to promise to take a 
certain amount of bark from them every year at a minimum price. 

Mr. Duncan.—T he Resolution might be altered to that effect. 

The Chairman.— You have some reason for using the words “ have 
control of the acreage to be planted.” 

Mr, Duncan.—W e mean the minimum area to be planted. 

Mr. Barber.—T he idea was that Government might be saved from 
people rushing into cinchona. 

. The Resolution was put to the Meeting and carried, and confirmed 

in open Meeting. 
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The Chairman then read Mr, Barber’s letter which had been ad¬ 
dressed to the Secretaries of all Associations and said that it might 
be convenient if Secretaries of Associations present would give Mr. 
Barber the information he required before he lelt Bangalore. The infor¬ 
mation had been asked for in a friendly spirit by the Government, and 
he thought that they ought to give the information if it was possible. 
He might say that the amount of cinchona in the Wynaad was 
practically negligible. 

Railway Freights on Tea Seed. 

Mr. Nicolls said that this matter had been brought up by his 
Association, and had passed through the Secretary of the United 
Planters’ Association to the member representing this Association on 
the Tea Cess Committee. He had approached that body, which said 
that if the proposal was made to the Indian Tea Association, that 
body would give it its support. 

It was decided to direct the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. to write 
to the Secretary of the Indian Tea Association, asking for its assist¬ 
ance in this matter. 

PLANTING IN EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. d. G. Hamilton’s Tour. 

Mr. J.G. Hamilton, of South Mysore, who a year ago made a tour in 
East Africa, gave an interesting account of his journey and the experi¬ 
ence he gained. In the course of his lecture he said The best way 
to get to British East Africa was from Bombay, by the Mombassa stea¬ 
mers, which sailed regularly and fairly frequently. The voyage took 
10 days and was rather comfortable. The first place touched at was 
Mombassa, a small town on an island. It was a decidedly interesting 
place, but small and soon seen and, although it was Eastern, it was 
rather different from an ordinary Indian town in the matter of cleanli¬ 
ness, though the people were much the same. The Hotel Metropole 
was the best fh the place, and was not bad, although it was not like the 
hotels one was accustomed to in India ; but Mombassa was a new 
country and this could not be expected. The railway service was 
infrequent, a train left three or four times a week for Nairobi and the 
journey to that place took about 24 hours. After leaving Mombassa 
for a couple of hours, the train ran past a Ceara plantation on what 
looked like rather dry soil. The estate looked wind-run and dry and 
decidedly unpromising. He was told that it was not paving well as the 
country was liable to drought and the labour difficulty had to be coped 
with. The rest of journey the first day was through scrub jungle and 
was uninteresting. In the morning when he awoke and looked out, 
he was surrounded by what one might, at first in the misty light, take 
to be cattle; but they were big game of all kinds, chiefly hartebeeste; 
but he also saw Grant’s gazelle and Thompson’s gazelle and the 
wildebeeste, which he at first took for buffalo, and many other kinds. 
He saw half a dozen giraffe ; these are generally seen singly and pre¬ 
sent a decidedly quaint appearance staring placidly at the train as they 
chew the top of a tree. He also saw zebras and ostriches in large 
numbers, in fact in huge herds. He counted them in hundreds, but He 
was told that they could be seen in thousands. He also on one occasion 
saw a wild ostrich grazing in a railway station compound. The Masai, 
grazing cattle in the game grounds, were literally surrounded by game. 
He saw a rhino in the distance. The hartebeeste, gazelles, zebras, 
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ostriches were just grazing along the line, as cattle did in this couhtry 
hardly taking any notice of the train. The scenery was rather more 
interesting than at a lower elevation, but it was not like the Indian 
jungle on the Indian hills. There were very few trees and very few 
rivers, but wide rolling plains of more or less long grass. He saw 
nothing on the way to Nairobi which could by any stretch of the 
imagination be called a jungle. 


Nairobi was a new town, for the most part one long street with most 
of the houses built of corrugated iron. Stone houses were beginning 
to be built, but many of the Government Offices were still located in 
houses built entirely of corrugated iron. The hotels here were not 
comfortable, nor clean and certainly not good. They were being re¬ 
built and improved, but all the same he heard that since he had left 
the accommodation was really worse. A friend had written to him to 
say that 20 men were sleeping in the billiard room. That, presumably, 
was owing to the rush for land. The climate of Nairobi was like that 
of Coonoor at its best. There were two rainy seasons there, the long 
rains and the short rains The local rainfall averaged from 40 to 50 
inches in the year, but the year he was there the rainfall was 60 inches, so 
everything was very green. What principally interested him in Nairobi 
was coffee. He saw several estates and he saw coffee which he did 
not think existed anywhere else in this world. The coffee was planted 
at various distances till they came down to 8 ft. by 8 ft. They topped the 
trees at 5 ft. and the coffee bush then assumed a pyrimidal form, with 
the branches almost meeting at the bottom, although there was room 
to walk between the trees. He saw no trace of disease at all, but 
every branch from stem to tip was covered with crop. The man who 
took him round, as a so-called authority, asked him to estimate 
the crop. At the particular part of the estate he saw he put the 
crop at 2 tons per acre, and the whole (old and young) at 10 cwt., 
but the Manager wrote and told him afterwards that he had picked 
35 tons from 55 acres. The coffee was all grown in the open and 
there was not a vacancy. There was no jungle, nothing but grass 
and undergrowth. Felling consisted in throwing a match down! 
After that the land was ploughed and a cooly was sent out with a 
crowbar and told to plant. Lining was done and well done ; the easy 
slopes presented small difficulties regarding this. The plants were put 
in along with Indian corn or beans, and a cultivator was run up and down 
to keep the weeds down. The Indian corn, or mealies, and beans got 
ahead of the coffee. When he saw a planting of this kind, he could 
not see the coffee; it was smothered in Indian corn and beans. He 
never saw such magnificent crops of mealies. After they got this crop 
cleared, the coffee was seen from 18 inches to 2 feet high. He saw a 
crop of two-year old coffee which was said to be from imported Blue 
Mountain seed. The ordinary coffee cropped in two years, but the 
trees were not considered to be in full bearing till they were three years 
old when they gave a crop up to 8 cwt. per acre. The original seed 
was said to have been brought from Mocha ; but he could not trace it. 
It was said that one of the priests of the Mission had sent the seed 
from Aden. The oldest coffee is at the French Mission (Society of the 
Holy Ghost). He had brought away some seed and had now got 
plants from it, and the leaves had that curious crinkly look he had 
seen on coffee which a Mahomedan told him had been brought from 
Mocha. As regards the vegetation, they had a certain amount of 
green stuff, but not many leguminous plants, as far as he could see 
and recognise. It was just ordinary green stuff ;but the soil was a rich 



loam of which he could not find the bottom anywhere. He had a 
letter from a man in Mysore who went to Nairobi, saying that small 
silver oaks planted round the house in December were from 6 ft. to 
10 ft, high in the following July. He did not think that anywhere in 
India, it was posible to find growth of this kind. The roads were not 
good: it was a new country, and they could not spend much on the 
roads, which were more like bridle-paths. There were not many 
carts, and the people generally went about in mule buggies or rick¬ 
shaws. Cattle could be kept if one was careful, but horses were diffi¬ 
cult to keep. Some men rode mules, but a great many bicycles were 
also in use. It was very evident from the look of the children that 
the climate was very line, and the children went about in the day just 
as children did at Home. The labour was ihere in any quantity, but 
the people did not want to work, as there was no need for them to 
work. Every man had two or three wives, and they scratched the 
ground, threw down a handful of Indian corn and their food 
supply was assured. They were very simple livers, subsisting 
mainly on mealies and a kind of sweet potato. Some settlers went 
in for farming and sheep and cattle; but sheep stealing was very 
rife, as all knew from one notorious case that they had read of in 
the papers. Transport was expensive and difficult, and railway 
freights were high. Carting was decidedly expensive with roads that 
were as bad as he had described. 


He did not go to Uganda; he had intended to, but was prevented . 
owing to a hitch in the steamer arrangements. Having a through 
ticket to Durban, he had to catch a boat of a certain line whose pro¬ 
gramme got out of order. So he returned to Mombassa and went on by 
a bigger steamer than the first steamer down the coast, The first 
place of interest he came to was Dar-es-Salam, the head-quarters of 
German East Africa, which was a typical Continental town in miniature, 
very clean with nice buildings; but, like most things German, the 
country was officiahridden. They did look after the planter in a way 
better than the British and Colonial Governments. At the same 
time it was so official ridden that many Germans had told him that 
planters were leaving German East Africa and going to British 
East Africa. Before Dar-es-Salam, he had forgotten to mention 
Tanga. (In the pronunciation of names in this part of the country, 
he generally found that the English pronunciation was the safest to 
follow. They would generally find that in a word of three syllables the 
accent was on the penultimatej. Tanga was the place at which he 
found the old Mysore planter whom he had referred to earlier in dis¬ 
cussing the question of ceara rubber cultivation. It was certainly 
curious to find two Mysore planters sitting down together in East Africa 
without each being aware of the other’s identity or presence in the 
country; From Dar-es-Salam he went to Zanzibar, but he did not 
go ashore there, as he had no time. Its principal attraction 
was the clove industry. Mozambique, the next place he called at 
was chiefly interesting for an old fort—the stones of which were 
said—he did not know with what truth, to have been brought from 
Portugal, He then went on to Beira, still in the sand and corruga¬ 
ted iron stage—most uninteresting and most unhealthy. Then 
Delagoa Bay, very much up-to-date. From there he went to Durban. 
Here he was not in a good position to hear about agriculture and die 
position of the Indian people. In tea here he was told that they picked 
six leaves* The consequence was that it was mostly sticks and dry 
leaves and sold very cheaply. The Labour Question has become a 
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problem and the difficulty with the Indian has caused the trouble. 
The*Indian labourers he saw there were rather independent. He did 
not know much Tamil, but from a conversation he heard in the street 
between two Tamils it was quite evident that one man was going to 
make a frivolous complaint against his employer. Ground-nut was 
becoming a great industry and paid handsomely. The nut was crushed 
and the refuse, after extracting the oil and butter, was sent as poonac 
to the mines to feed Kaffirs. The first man he met on arriving in 
India in 1884 he found in Durban at a street corner. He was Mr. 
Alfred Tatham, a younger brother of Mr. Ralph Tatham, of Tellicherry, 
whom some of them might remember very well. Mr. Alfred Tatham 
was doing fairly well in Durban. One gentleman on whom he called 
was a large coffee merchant, whom he asked if there was any chance of 
doing business. This gentleman told him straight that there was not 
the slightest chance unless they could send him cheap rubbish. He 
himself was fond of good coffee, and tried to push it, but the bulk of 
the trade was with the Boers up-country, who would not buy good 
coffee. From Durban he passed on to the Cape and thence went 
Home, and his experiences on this part of his tour were of no interest 
to planters, though most pleasant and interesting as a tour. 

After a very brief discussion the Chairman moved a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hamilton for his interesting lecture. 

Finance. 

The Chairman said that the accounts had been in the hands of 
members since the beginning of the Meeting. He would propose 
from the chair that they be adopted and passed. If any one had any 
questions to ask, Mr. Norton would be happy to give any explanation. 

Mr. Nicoi.ls (Nilgiris) in proposing that the accounts be adopted 
and passed, said that he would also like to propose a vote of thanks to 
the Finance Committee for the clear way in which they had prepared 
the accounts this year and the very satisfactory position of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The Chairman said that Mr. Nicollshad proposed that the accounts 
be adopted and passed. He was good enough to thank the Finance 
Committee. The Committee had received monthly accounts which 
had been kept by the Secretary. He thought that the staff w r ere 
entitled to their thanks for having kept the accounts so clearly. They 
would also thank their Auditor, Mr. Haldwell, who had assisted in 
doing their system of accounts. These Resolutions w ere unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chairman then proceeded to ask the delegates to state the 
acreages on which the subscriptions to the Association for the com¬ 
ing year were to be based. 

After the delegates had stated the acreages of the affiliated Asso¬ 
ciations, the Chairman said that the figures would have to be 
carefully checked. He found from the figures that they w'ouJd have 
an income of Rs. 14,542 from subscriptions, whereas their Budget 
had been framed on an income of Rs. 14,000. Some questions had 
been raised as to why some Associations paid on a rate of 8 pies per 
acre, while others paid at the rate of 2 annas. That was a subject 
about which he had frequently spoken as delegate and Chairman. 
What they wanted to do was to keep together as much as possible, and 
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he was glad to see that they had been more unanimous this year than 
had been general. There had been a time where Associations,*now 
paying handsomely on the 2-annas basis and supportng the Scientific 
Officer Fund as well, could not always do so. They were allowed to 
remain members of the Association on what they could afford to pay, 
and when prosperous times came round they were glad to pay on the 
higher basis. He hoped that this was the system which would be 
continued and that Associations, when they could afford to pay the 
higher subscription, would come forward and say so. If they could not 
at present, they were just as welcome. 

Mr. Austin Hammond (Mundakayam) said that .Vundakayam 
was willing to increase its subscription on the 2-anna basis, if other 
Associations would fall into line. 

The Chairman said that when they could persuade the other 
Association standing out, they would send to Mundakayam for the extra 
subscription. It would rise their subscription by Rs. 900 at once. They 
had got very near unanimity now'. There was only one Association 
which had not fallen into line. He hoped that they would do so next 
year under the able management which it had at present In some 
cases, he thought, it w r ould be better to reduce the acreage and pay 
on a 2-anna basis. 

Mr. F. Norton (Secretary) read to the Meeting the estimates 
of the expenditure which he said would give them a surplus of about 
Rs, 3,000 roughly. 

Eetlmated Revenue for 1 £13-1914. 


Anamalai Planters’ Association 
Bababudin * „ „ 

Central Travancore ,, 

Coorg „ 

Kanan Devan „ 

Mundakayam „ 

Nilgiri 

North Mysore „ 

Shevaroys „ 

South Mysore „ 

South Travancore „ 

West Coast „ 

Wynaad „ 


“ Piantei s’ Chronicle ’’ 

Book of Proceedings 
Ex*Chairman’s Subscriptions 
Government of Madras 


rs. A. p. rs. a. p. 

1,106 6 0 
715 2 0 
799 3 0 
1,625 0 0 

2,723 2 0 
1,228 0 0 
1.500 0 0 
1,250 0 0 
603 0 0 
812 8 0 
579 2 0 
650 10 0 
1,400 0 0 

- ! 4,992 1 0 

1,500 0 0 
100 0 0 
60 0 0 
1,000 0 0 


Rs. 17,652 1 0 
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estimated Expenditure for 1913-1914. 



RS. 

A. 

p. 

Rent at Rs. 150 

1,800 

0 

0 

Laboratory Up-keep 

400 

0 

0 

Scientific Officers Contingencies 

200 

0 

0 

Library 

200 

0 

0 

Printing 

75 

0 

0 

Cost of Book of Proceedings 

200 

0 

0 

Postages 

125 

0 

0 

Telegrams 

25 

0 

0 

Office Charges and Petties 

110 

0 

0 

Lighting and Water 

70 

0 

0 

Stationery 

160 

0 

0 

Salaries 

1,806 

0 

0 

Chairman’s Travelling Allowance 

150 

0 

0 

Planting Members „ 

150 

0 

0 

Secretary’s Salary 

Reporter's Fee 

4,800 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

Auditor’s Fee 

75 

0 

0 

Subscription to London Chamber 
of Commerce 

160 

0 

0 

Periodicals 

220 

0 

0 

Furniture 

300 

0 

0 

Scientific Officer Fund Payment to 
Madras Government 

3,000 

0 

0 

Insurance Fee 

18 

0 

0 

Underwood Typewriter 

375 

0 

0 

I .abour Committee 

500 

0 

0 


- --15,169 0 0 

Balance forward 193 4-15 ... ... Rs. 2,483 1 0 


The Chairman said that there was little of a speculative nature 
in the estimated income and expenditure. Already they had Rs.600 
more in subscriptions promised This would come to Rs. 900 if the 
conditions imposed by Mundakayain were carried out. The Planters' 
Chronicle worked at a profit last year under disadvantageous con¬ 
ditions. They were estimating again lor Rs. 1,500 from this source, so 
that they were fairly safe. The income from the Book of Proceedings 
depended entirely on the planters themselves. There were one or 
two items of expenditure to provide for which they might now budget. 
There was, for instance, Rs. 500 to be recovered from the Labour 
Commission when it started. They would put it down now as prelimi¬ 
nary expenses. If the Commission started they would probably get it 
back. Then there was the proposal regarding the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture which was to visit Coimbatore. That was a subject about which 
they had already been sounded in Committee, namely, as to whether 
they should entertain the members and show them something of 
planting agriculture, say a tea estate near Nellacottah. 

Mr. Anstead said that he had made the suggestion to the Chairman. 
The Board of Agriculture which was about to meet at Coimbatore was 
composed of a number of Scientific Officials who came from all parts 
Of India and met every year and advised the Government of India as 
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to what should be done in the Interests of agriculture. They were the 
people that their Association would have to go for assistance. He did 
not know what they proposed to do about the Scientific Department’s 
request for more aid. He did not know what Mr.Chadwick had advised 
them to do. If the request went before the Government of India, they 
would in all probability ask the Hoard of Agriculture what should be 
done. He thought, therefore, that it was just as well to send a couple 
of delegates to the Meeting. As regards the entertainment, he knew 
from the wonted generosity of the planters, that they would like to do 
something in that way. It was not put forward as his own suggestion, 
as he did not think it his duty to do so. He would like to see dele¬ 
gates at the Meeting, but entertaining the Board was the affair of the 
delegates entirely. 

Mr. Austin Hammond at this stage withdrew the proviso he had 
made on behalf of the Mundakayam Association and said that they 
would subscribe on a 2-anna basis. 

Mr. Hughes moved “ That Rs. 500 be voted of necessary for the 
entertainment of the Board of Agriculture in a planting district and 
that we intimate to the Director of Agriculture that the Association 
would like the Chairman and Planting Member of Council to attend 
the Meetings of the Board at Coimbatore. 

Mr. Mahon seconded the Resolution.” 

The Chairman, in putting the Resolution to the Meeting said that 
if there was the slightest opposition it would not be pressed. 

The Resolution was carried. 

Mr. Dandison (Nilgris) proposed that the sum of Rs. 500 for starting 
the Labour Commission be added to the Budget. 

Mr. CongHeve seconded the Resolution which was carried 


The Export of Bones. 

The Chairman said that the Association at its Meeting last year 
appointed a Committee, comprising Messrs. Mahon, Anstead and Bar¬ 
ber, to consider the question of the export duty on bones. The 
following was the Report* 

** Your Committee after considering the question of the export of 
bones and indigenous fertilisers, is of opinion that this Association 
should request the Board of Agriculture in India not to lose sight of the 
importance of cheap manures to all classes of agriculturists, and sug¬ 
gests for its consideration the imposition of an export tax on indigen¬ 
ous fertilisers as we are of opinion that such a tax, even if it fail to 
reduce the local price, will provide funds which could be devoted to 
the encouragement of both the manufacture of superphosphates and 
the oil crushing industry. We should like to see a Resolution passed 
at this Meeting* which will give effect to our suggestions.” 

Mr. E. Mahon proposed and Mr. T. Hunt seconded, that the 
Report be adopted. 
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Bulletins. 

Mr L Anstead, speaking on this subject, said that at the last Annual 
Meeting a Resolution was passed, asking that the Scientific Depart¬ 
ment should endeavour to produce a few Bulletins during the year on 
subjects of interest to the industry. He said at the time that he would 
make no promise, but he would see what could be done. He had 
found it impossible to issue any bulletins for two reasons. One was 
lack of time, and the other was a lack of material. Considering that 
his contributions occupied two pages each week in the Chronicle , 
it was not easy to find matter to write about. Certainly the Chroinicle 
exhausted the matter that ought to go into the bulletins. He was 
quite prepared, however, to collect his contributions that had appeared 
In the Chronicle during the last five years, re-edit them and publish 
them 

The Sotontlflo Officer’s Programme. 

Th£ Scientific Officer’s Programme was then settled. Delegates ex¬ 
pressed the wish to see Mr. Anstead in their Districts at a certain 
period. 

Mr. Anstead expressed his willingness to go, and settled the dates 
and the intinerary in consultation with the delegates concerned. 

CieotXon ofOffloe-Bearers. 

The Election of Office-Bearers was then proceeded with, with the 
following result 

Chairman, —Mr. E. L. Mahon. 

Vice-Chairmen,— Messrs. Hughes and Crawford. 

Secretary.— Mr. Fletcher Norton. 

Auditor.—Mr. Haldwell. 

Vote of Thanks to the Chalrnlan. 

. The Mon’ble Mr. E. F. Barber, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr, C.E. Abbott, as Chairman of the Association for the past year, and 
of the Meeting that was concluded said 

I do not think that the Chairman himself approves of laudatory 
remarks and votes of thanks at this Meeting ; but this is a special case, 
«nd whatever his opinion may be, we should not let Mr. Abbott leave 
dlls chair without putting on record our appreciation of his services 
during the past two years. It is not necessary to detail what Mr. Abbott 
has done for us. It suffices to say that when he took charge in 1911, 
he found our office without organisation, our finances in low water and 
etirselves in disagreement on every point that really mattered. Mr. 
Abbott has worked to remove these disabilities. At the last Meeting 
he was able to foreshadow an improvement in the office and in our 
finances and on one point at any rate he found us unanimous, for it 
was important to us that the man, who started these reforms should 
see them into proper working order. Well, we have had this 
Meeting; it has been an important Meeting and some Resolu¬ 
tions that have been passed are bound to have a lasting effect 
on our planting existence, but more important than the Resolu¬ 
tions, has been the unanimity with which they have been passed. It 
is tio small thing that M. Abbott has donein two years, He has 
16 
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put the Association on a sound business footing, and he has brought 
together the loose strings of our opinions in a wav that would have 
been thought impossible, so that now we find the U: P. A. S, a not 
for the first time in its existence, at any rate for the Wst time for many 
years, presenting a united front to the world, and we find bursClyes 
members of a business Association run on business lines and with an 
office that, I am sure, is elastic enough to deal with'the increase of 
work which is bound to come. We are no longer nonentities; opt an 
Association that must be reckoned with. I know, Sir, that what you 
have done for us has brought to you its own recompense, as arty 
achievement must, but gentlemen, before I ask you to accord a hearty 
vote of thanks to our Chairman, I would ask you to consider what fe 
entailed on a gentleman who accepts such position. Your Chairman 
must give up very much to your work; it means a large call On the time 
of a man who has also to see his other work through, and it also means 
that he is taking into his life a considerable number of added worries. 
The least we can do for a man who so works for us is to dd our best to 
help him through by giving him our loyal support and cooperation. 

Acknowledgments. 

Mr. E. C. Mahon said Gentlemen, I must thank you most heartily 
for the high honour you have done not only my Association but 
myself in electing me your Chairman for the coming year. I have 
always looked upon the Chairmanship of this Association, as the 
greatest distinction a planter can rise to. T hope that I will prove my¬ 
self worthy of it. I intend to do my best to that end, and I hope that 
I will have your indulgence in any of my shortcomings. I am not 
a great speaker, I am sorry to say, but I will do my best to carry on 
the work of this Association worthily. If I want advice I nave 
always Mr. Abbott to turn to, and 1 think with a capable Secretary 
like Mr. Norton I hope to be able to steer the ship well during the 
coming year. 

Mr. Hughes said that he desired to thank the Meeting for the 
honour it had done his Association and himself in reelecting him 
Vice-Chairman. He felt that it was a great honour indeed and he 
would do all that was possible to forward the interests of the 
Association. He had the interests of the Association very much at 
heart, and he would try to work with the Chairman and the Com¬ 
mittee to forward the business of the Association to the best of his 
ability. 

Mr. Crawford thanked the Meeting for the honour done liim and 
his Association in electing him Vice-Chairman. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said 

Gentlemen,— I am much obliged to the Hon’ble Mr. Barber and to 
you all for the kind way in which he has spoken of me and for your 
agreement with him. It has been very gratifying to me that the work 
that I have been able to do during the last two years has met with 
your approval. It is still more gratifying to find that the delegatee 
nave been unanimous on nearly every subject that has come up during 
the Meeting, and are ready to go back to their Associations, and ask 
them to make considerable sacrifices for our future welfare. AH, I 
know, are agreed upop one subject, upon, which I laid considerable 
stress in my opening speech, ana that is the Labour Commission, with 
which we are going to tackle the labour problem, and to tackle it in a 
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determined way. Other important subjects cropped up during the 
Meeting, and were similarly dealt with. I am glad to find that the 
Mangalor&Arsikere Railway is really likely to be put in hand soon. 
That is a line for which we have been striving for many years; now 
through the good offices of our Planting Member, who has done a good 
deal lor us, we may really hope to have the Railway carried through. 
I have heard rumours about the Dindigul-Pollachi Railway being likely 
to be put in hand in the near future. We have, however, heard these 
rumours before. When the line is started, I will believe that the 
rumours are true. 1 have nothing more to say except to thank you 
heartily for your support and the way in which you have backed up 
my efforts, not only during the Meeting, but during the past two years, 
and for the help and encouragement I nave had from the Secretary and 
my colleagues on the Finance Committee. Finally, I should like to 
thank the Press for reporting the proceedings of this Meeting.— 

This concluded the business, and the Meeting terminated. 
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APPENDIX. 


RULES OF THE U. P. A. S. I. (Incorporated). 

(As revised at the Annual General Meeting, 1913). 

I. (a) That voting be by the elected delegates of each District 
Association. 

(b) That every District Association be assessed at the rate of 

8 pies per acre on the area under cultivation represented 
by Members of the Association. That a vote shall be 
given for every Rs. 10 subscribed. 

(c) That each District Association declare at the Annual 

Meeting of this Association the area on which the assess., 
ment is to be calculated for the ensuring year. 

II. That the Annual General Meeting shall be held at Bangalore 
during the months of July or August in each year. 

(1) That at least three subsidiary Sectional Meetings at con 

venient centres be held in addition each year to deal 
mainly with coffee, tea and rubber, respectively. 

(2) That these Sectional Meetings devote special attention to 

the purely agricultural aspect of the planting industries 
by means of lectures, exhibitions and discussions. 

t3) That all Resolutions passed at these Sectional Meetings 
shall be forwarded to the U. P. A. S.JI. to be reconsidered 
at the Annual Meeting of that body, and that such Reso¬ 
lutions shall not become in any way binding upon the 
U. P. A. S. 1. unless reaffirmed at an Annual Meeting, 

(4) That the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. be hereby empower¬ 
ed and instructed to approach the Honorary Secretaries 
of the District Planters’ Associations with a view to 
making the necessary arrangements for holding such 
Sectional Meetings during the ensuing year, and in future 
years; that he shall attend all such Meetings, if possible ; 
and that a travelling allowance shall be granted to him 
for this purpose, of a double first-class railway fare and 
Rs. 5 halting allowance. 

III. That a quorum of four members shall suffice for the transaction 
of business by the Council. 

IV. That the expenses of the delegates to any Meeting of the 
Council convened under Article 24 be defrayed by the Association. 

V. That in all Meetings and in the conduct of business by the 
Council, the system of voting be on the subscription basis of one vote 
for every Rs. 10 subscribed, and that the Chairman, Vice-Chairmen, 
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Planting Member and the ex-Chairman of the previous year shall have 
one vote. 

That the Scientific Officer shall be permitted to move Resolutions 
at Meetings, but shall have no vote, 

VI. That the Council shall have power to appoint the Chairman, 
two vice-Chairmen and Secretary, should any of the offices become 
vacant during their term of office. 

That should a vacancy occur in either of the appointments, of Vice- 
Chairman during any financial year at any time greater than one 
month from the expiry thereof, the Council shall elect one of their 
number to fill such vacancy. 

VII. That ex-Chairmen, ex-Vice-Chairmen and ex-Planting Mem¬ 
bers of Council may be allowed to attend Meetings to propose Reso¬ 
lutions or amendments, and to vote, having one vote each ; and do in 
that case pay an annual subscription of Rs. 15 ; and that while in India 
they be entitled also to receive tfie circulars of the Association upon 
intimating their wish to the Seer £ ary. 

That delegates of the previous year be admitted in like manner or 
one year only. 

VIII. All question in which the Association is interested shall be 
determined at the Annual Meeting, and after such Meeting the general 
business of the Association shall be conducted, ad interim , by the 
Chairman, Council and Secretary, and their actions shall be submitted 
for confirmation at the next Annual Meeting. 

IX. Proxies sent to the Secretary one fortnight before an Ordinary 
General Meeting shall be accepted, and proxies sent to the Secretary 
one week before the Extraordinary General Meeting shall be accepted. 
In both cases they shall be properly stamped and shall state clearly 
the purpose for which they are given. (Vide Form of Proxy given 
below). 

X. Any Member having an original proposition to propose shall 
give notice to the Secretary in time to allow him to give 30 day's 
notice before the assembling of any Meeting and no subject shall be 
discussed without such notice except with the unanimous consent of 
the Meeting. 

XI. (1) That the Finance Committee consist of not more than five 
members, namely, the Chairman, Vice' Chairmen, and Planting Mem¬ 
ber, and the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman of the previous year. 
That the Secretary be the Secretary to the Finance Committee, 

(2) That it is understood that the Finance Committee has 
direct executive control in all matters concerning finance or connected 
therewith. 


FORM OF PROXY. 


The Proxy authorises.to vote for me at the 

Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. to be held on......and any 


adjournment thereof on the Resolution relating to ..and 

on aiiy amendment that may arise therefrom. 
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